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electors last spring that the Government’s social 
security plan would be “better. than Beveridge,” most 
people thought that this was just a piece of vote-catching. 
But the two Whité Papers on Social Insurance and Work- 
men’s Compensation show that his claim was not altogether 
an exaggeration. The Government, which pays a graceful 
tribute to Sir William’s work, has incorporated very many 
of his proposals in its own scheme. In some cases they have 
been improved upon ; in others, the official plan is less 
satisfactory. But Sir William Beveridge might properly 
be described as having not only designed but pre-fabri- 
cated the Government’s plan. 

The two White Papers issued this week (which are 
summarised on page 440) contain remarkably progressive 
proposals. They take what is best in the old insurance 
system and discard the worst, cutting out a great deal of 
dead wood in the process. The scheme is not a revolu- 
tionary one, though some of the changes come very near 
it. At its lowest, it is an attempt to set social insurance 
on a commonsense and orderly basis. At its highest, it is 
a new chapter in the planning of complete social security. 

The six main principles of the Beveridge plan have 
been closely, if not completely, followed: comprehensive- 
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ness, classification, unification of administrative responsi- 
bility, adequacy of benefit, flat rate of benefit and flat 
rate of contribution. The Government proposes a uni- 
versal and complete system of social insurance, for all 
ages and all classes of the population. It will cover all 
the contingencies of normal life—birth, childhood, orphan- 
hood, marriage, sickness, invalidity, industrial injury, 
unemployment, widowhood and death. Especially welcome 
is the emphasis laid on the family as a unit, with the 
pravision of family allowances and marriage grants, and 
the recognition of the housewife as a special class. The 
introduction of a death grant is a long-needed reform. 

The scheme for workmen’s compensation, published 
separately, proposes particularly radical changes. The 
Government has agreed with Sir William Beveridge that 
the present system is “based on a wrong principle and 
has been dominated by a wrong outlook ” and it proposes 
to sweep it right away. Compensation will be taken out 
of the Courts, and the individual employer’s liability will 
be replaced by a central fund. The lump sum payment will 
go. The principle of compensation for loss of earning 
capacity has been abandoned and industrial injury insur- 
ance will be treated as a social service. 

These changes are indeed revolutionary. They repre- 
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sent a departure from the insurance principle and from 
the traditional linkage between earning capacity and 
compensation. There may be pressure for a review of the 
proposed rates of benefit, particularly for total disable- 
ment, which are much lower than the scale proposed by 
the Trades Union Congress, and may be hard on higher 
paid workers who become totally disabled. But whether 
higher rates can be granted will depend, not only on the 
general state of the national economy, but on the effec- 
tiveness of the more positive measures taken for 
accident prevention and for the rehabilitation of disabled 
workers. 

The proposals for the administration of social in- 
surance seem, at any rate on paper, to be wholly satis- 
factory. For the present hotchpotch of authorities and 
agencies, there will be substituted a single central Ministry 
of Social Insurance, with local offices ; the new Minister 
‘ will also be responsible for the Assistance Board, which 
is to take over all forms of cash relief and thus virtually 
complete the process of nationalising the Poor Law. This 
should cut out the duplication, the overlapping and many 
of the anomalies in the present system. All contributions 
will be paid on one card instead of into a variety of funds. 
The gain in efficiency and the economies of concentration 
should more than offset the danger of any possible 
rigidity or loss of the personal element. This danger will 
probably be the chief basis of the opposition of the 
Approved Societies, which are to be superseded and not, 
as was originally implied, used as Government agencies. 
The Societies, together with the Industrial Life Offices 
and (possibly, though by no means so certainly) the 
insurance companies dealing in workmen’s compensation, 
will undoubtedly fight the scheme inside and outside 
Parliament. Many of their functions will wither away 
under the comprehensive state insurance scheme, even 
if their work in other directions expands, and any increase 
in voluntary insurance is hardly likely to compensate for 
the loss of business they suffer. These institutions have 
performed their duties honestly and, on the whole, effi- 
ciently. They have a legitimate interest in the maintenance 
of the status quo; but however much sympathy there 
will be for any displaced agents and collectors, sectional 
opposition should not be allowed to stand in the way 
of the plan. The success of the new administration will, 
of course, depend largely on the new. Minister and on 
the type of staff who are recruited to the new service. 
There is a great opportunity for introducing men and 
women trained in social welfare, and to make complete 
the break wth old Poor Law tradition. 


* 


There are certain respects in which the Government’s 
scheme represents a change for the worse and not for 
the better when it is compared with the Beveridge 
proposals. One of the main principles of the Beveridge 
. Teport was the need for income security, by relating 

benefits to subsistence needs—though its own proposals 
were a very imperfect application of the principle. The 
Government rejects this approach. The Beveridge scheme 
was based on the assumption that prices in 1945 would 
be no more than 25 per cent above 1938 prices. The 
White Paper makes no such assumption and does not 
deal at all with standards of living ; it makes no mention 
of rents, to which Sir William Beveridge devoted so 
much study. It argues that the linking of benefit to 
subsistence rates might involve frequent variation of the 
former in accordance with the cost of living and that 
social insurance, dealing in averages, cannot take account 
of differences in circumstances between people or places. 
Presumably the reason for the Government’s attitude is 
that to adopt a subsistence basis would add enormously 
to the cost, especially as subsistence rates would inevitably 
rise under political pressure, which it would be difficult 
to resist. But living costs may rise steeply in the years 
immediately after the war (whatever happens to the 
unrepresentative cost-of-living index) and the new scale 
of benefits may soon be entirely inadequate. The whole 
idea of social security would become meaningless unless 
it aimed at some kind of income security, and this can 
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only be assured if benefits are related to subsistence 
needs. This dilemma is likely to remain unresolved for 
many years, and the only ultimate solution, however 
remote it may be, is a scale of benefits large enough to 
provide for all minimum needs. 

The margin between benefits and subsistence may be 
partially met by the provision of national assistance, which 
will in future be available to anyone who can prove need, 
and will not, as at present, be limited to a few special 
categories. But national assistance necessarily involves a 
means test and the resented visits of investigating officers. 
This painful problem of the 1920’s and the 1930’s is not, 
after all, to be solved. There has to be some kind of 
cushion to catch the few people who might escape from 
the social insurance net. But in a watertight social security 
scheme, assistance would barely be necessary. 

The Government’s decision to adhere to the insurance 
basis has also led it to reject Sir William Beveridge’s 
recommendation that full unemployment benefit should be 
available indefinitely, subject to compulsory re-training 
after, say, six months’ unemployment. Instead, benefit 
will be discontinued after thirty weeks, but a higher 
allowance will be given to workers who undertake train- 
ing. This decision, whatever the reasons for it, is a great 
pity. There is no guarantee that the offer of a few extra 
shillings will induce workers to accept retraining. They 
might prefer to cling on to assistance in the hope that 
they will return to their previous jobs. A policy for full 
employment calls for the maximum mobility and adapta- 
bility of labour. Retraining and the acquisition of new 
skills is an integral feature of this policy. 

The Government has also departed from the Beveridge 
report in that it proposes more generous treatment for 
old people and less generous treatment for children. 
Instead of retirement pensions only rising to their full 
rate after twenty years, the rates will come into effect at 
once. Family allowances are to be 5s. per -week per child 
—omitting the first child, except where the parent is 
receiving benefit—instead of 8s. as proposed by Sir 
William Beveridge. The balance, according to the Govern- 
ment, will be met by increased benefits in kind. But it 
will be some time before a nation-wide service for children 
can operatt effectively. This economy will save the 
Exchequer, which is to bear the full cost of family 
allowances, some £40 million, though retirement pensions 
and widows’ benefit will amount to more than £45 million 
more than the Beveridge scheme. It was often said that the 
Beveridge proposals were somewhat hard on old people, 
but it is false economy and wrong policy to improve their 
position at the expense of children. If anybody has to 
be sacrificed, it should not be the children, and this 
policy is hard to reconcile with the urgent need of 
raising the birth-rate. 

* 


“We cannot afford it” used to be the theme of much 
of the criticism of the original social insurance plan. This 
charge can be levelled equally against the Government’s 
scheme, for there is very little difference in the cost of 
the two. The Beveridge scheme would have cost £697 
million in 1945 and £858 million in 1965. The Govern- 
ment scheme will cost £650 million in 1945 (of which 
£411 million would, in any case, fall to be spent under 
existing schemes) and £796 million in 1965. The differ- 
ence between the two proposals of £47 million in 1945 
is narrowed by the estimated expenditure of at least 
£20 million on the industrial injury scheme and the 
specified amounts for training benefit and children’s ser- 
vices in kind. Of the cost of social insurance, excluding 
industrial injury, 54 per cent will be met by the exchequer 
and 44 per cent from contributions. The Government 
should consider, before it is too late, revising the basis 
of collecting contributions. Great Britain is one of the 
few countries which does not have varying rates of in- 
surance contributions and benefits. The Government is 
probably right to adopt Sir William Beveridge’s view that 
varying rates of benefits would be inconsistent with the 
aim of a national minimum. But a flat rate of contribution 
is a form of regressive taxation, bearing unduly heavily 
on the lower income groups. New Zealand’s social in- 
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surance scheme, though it provides flat rates of benefit, 
is financed by an income tax graduated according to 
capacity to pay. This method, though there are arguments 
of tradition and custom against adopting it in Britain, 
is undoubtedly the only equitable one. 

The White Paper’s rates of contribution, though lower 
than the Beveridge rates, may seem a large slice out of 
a low-paid worker’s income. It is, however, only fair to 
point out that the average worker now pays out far more 
than 3s. 7d. for coverage against sickness and burial. The 
employers’ share (£125 million in 1945) will be 50 per 
cent higher than at present (£83 million). This additional 
burden cannot be dismissed as insignificant, though it is 
right that employers should bear some part of the cost. 
In industries with high labour costs, such as coal mining, 
the extra charge for insurance contributions may mean 
further increases in selling prices. Similarly, industries 
producing for export will argue that they are unfavourably 
placed compared with domestic or sheltered industries 
which can pass on the extra cost to the consumer. Part 
at least of the insurance costs should be met out of a tax 
on profits, and not as a general levy on employers, which 
can only become a tax on employment. 

The technical problem of finding £239 million a 
year more for social insurance should not be insoluble, 
especially if £147 million of it can be raised by direct 
contributions. The plan, in other words, can be financed 
without undue difficulty, at least in the early years. Later 
on, with the rising cost of old-age pensions—by 1965, 
the population of pensioners over working age will have 


Terms for 


HE article which appeared under this same title, in 

The Economist of August 12th, has aroused con- 
siderable controversy, both in these columns and outside. 
It is good that the issue on which the whole peace settle- 
ment will turn should be capable of stirring minds and 
pens. But it is disappointing that few of the critics should 
have been able to understand an article which was quite 
clearly written. The critics have written at length about the 
treatment that Germany deserves ; The Economist wrote 
about the sort of settlement that would work. They have 
expatiated on German psychology ; we were concerned 
about British psychology. They have accused The 
Economist of wanting to be kind to the Germans ; our 


only desire was to be truthful about the British. They. 


have attacked us for wanting a soft peace ; but the argu- 
ment was for the sternest peace that had any hope of 
being maintained. 

The maintenance of the peace is the crux of the whole 
problem. It is easy to write a peace treaty of the utmost 
severity. Everybody will be pleased—except the Germans, 
who will have no voice. But nothing could be worse 
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increased by 1,900,000—it may be difficult to find means 


of raising the full cost. But the nation’s ability to meet 
the cost depends on the rate at which the national income 
can be increased. This in its turn depends on the trend 
of the population, on the increase in productive capacity, 
on the reconstruction of international trade, and on the 
extent to which consuming power can be maintained—in 
other words, on the whole complex of the national 
economy. Social security, in both the Beveridge and the 
Government context, rests on three major assumptions. 
Two of these, family allowances and a comprehensive 
health service, have been promised. The test will come 
with the third assumption, the “ maintenance of employ- 
ment.” Social insurance, as the White Paper points out, 
is “‘ but a means to achieving positive effort and abundant 
living.” Social insurance commitments, without a positive 
policy for wealth, would become a millstone round the 
nation’s neck. Given that essential, social security can 
become the cornerstone of economic progress. 

It will take time to bring a scheme of this magnitude 
into effect, and no target date has been suggested for its 
operation. There are many intricate problems still to be 
sorted out, many additions to the “ mosaic of detail” to 
be filled in, and much in the Government’s scheme that 
needs revision, while there will be plenty of people who 
will seek to obstruct and delay the plan for as long as 
possible. The Government has shown courage—if not 
speed—in framing its proposals for social insurance. The 
need now is for equal courage, and greater speed, in 
-translating them into law. 


Germany 


than a severe settlement that is not maintained. The most 
certain way of ensuring a short peace is first to give the 
German people a burning grievance and then to let them 
become strong. It follows that any statesman who is trying 
to plan more than a breathing space must ask himself 
whether his settlement will endure. Any peace that stops 
short of complete extermination has to be maintained if 
it is to endure. And maintenance, if there are any penal 
clauses, requires enforcement. 

There are not many examples in modern history of 
settlements that have, in fact, been enforced. Those that 
have lasted a reasonable time—pre-eminently the settle- 
ment of Vienna in 1815, which did not undergo a general? 
revision for a whole century—have been those that were 
self-maintaining—that is, those that no large country 
seriously desired to upset. Those that required enforce- 
ment, such as Versailles, have been short-lived. Most of 
the examples of terms imposed by one country on another, 
and enforced over a long period, concern the relations 
of large countries with small—and even there the histories 
of Ireland and Poland do not encourage a belief in the 
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possibilities of permanent coercion. There are few lessons 
to be drawn from history that are as clear as this—so 
much so that one writer, with a proved sense of history, 
was moved, only six years ago, to write that 

the unending cadence of history shows’ that moderation 

and mercy in victory are no less vital than courage and 

skill in war. 
The quotation is from Mr Winston Churchill. 

But The Economist has not gone so far as to say that 
there can be no enforcement at all. Indeed, in present 
circumstances, a_ self-maintaining peace—that is, one 
whose terms the Germans and everybody else would 
freely accept—is clearly impossible. The teachings of his- 
tory cannot be followed exactly. But neither should they 
be entirely abandoned. The path of wisdom is to conclude 
a peace that will require no more enforcement than will 
in fact be forthcoming. And how much will that be? The 
only possible answer, with one eye on history and the 
other on democratic politics, is not very much. 


* 


If enforcement is the key to what is possible, it must 
surely be obvious that the governing factor is not the 
impact of the peace terms on the Germans but their 
impact on the Allied peoples, whose attitude will deter- 
mine whether, in twenty years’ time, an infringement of 
the treaty will be countered by force. This is the very 
simple point that quite three-quarters of our correspon- 
dents have failed to grasp. The psychology of the 
German people, their history and present state, the punish- 
ment they have deserved, the anti-Prussian feelings af 
the Southern Germans, the shades of goodness and bad- 
ness among them—all these are highly interesting ques- 
tions. But they are barely relevant (if, indeed, they are 
relevant at all) to the question of what will be main- 
tained and enforced ten or twenty years from now. In 
this paramount issue, it is the psychology and policies 
of the victors that matter. Nor can enforcement safely be 
left to some of the victors without the others, for a split 
in their ranks would offer the most obvious opportunity 
for German manceuvres. The weakest link in the chain 
is the future resolution of the American and British 
peoples, and it is, therefore, on a correct judgment of 
this vital factor that the workability of the peace depends. 

To estimate the mood of the British people twenty years 
hence is necessarily hazardous. But two things are reason- 
ably clear. The first is that a policy of enforcement would 
be burdensome. It would involve constant vigilance, a 
willingness to accept unwelcome facts, a readiness to take 
unpleasant action before it could be shown to be strictly 
and directly necessary, an ability to see clearly through 
the fog of propaganda, a total immunity to the doctrines 
of appeasement, an ability to avoid any periods of lapse 
“into indolence or indifference. The second thing that 
should be clear is that neither the British nor the American 
Governments or peoples demonstrated their possession of 
these qualities in the 1920’s and 1930's. It is perfectly open 
to anybody to hold that, though the last peace was not 
enforced, the next peace—though it may be stricter, and 
therefore harder to enforce—will be. But the onus is surely 
on those who hold this view to produce some evidence for 
the belief, which is a necessary part of their contention, 
that popular psychology and governmental procedures in 
Britain and America will, after this war, be radically 
different from what they were after the last war. It is not 
enough to say that we may have learned a lesson or two. 
To sustain the argument, it is necessary to contend that, 
in their beliefs and actions, the democracies will be wholly 
different creatures. And to this contention it can only be 
answered, with regret, that there is no sign of conditions 
being very different from what they were. The indignation 
against the Germans was just as strong in 1918. So was 
the determination that it must not happen again. Are we 
really any wiser or any more far-sighted, or any less tired, 
or any less given to wishful thinking than we were then? 
Those who believe in the possibility of enforcing a very 
severe peace have to give firm affirmatives to all these 
questions. Where is their supporting evidence? 

The possibilities of enforcement are, of course, partly 
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a function of time. The argument—and perhaps this should 
have been made more clear in the original article—relates 
most strongly to long-term policies. In the short run, much 
greater severity can be shown—and should be. For a few 
months, the victors will be ready to enforce almost any- 
thing. There is, very properly, to be a complete occupation 
of Germany ; the war criminals are to be punished ; and 
Germany cannot expect to get equal treatment in the 
distribution of relief. Beyond that, there is no reason why 
countries which have been stripped and despoiled by the 
Germans should not help themselves to any industrial 
plant they may find in Germany, or compel Germans to 
labour for the rehabilitation of devastated areas. Within, 
say, the first three years, all these things will be possible. 
It is when they begin to stretch themselves out into long- 
term policies—when the occupation becomes permanent, 
when the punishment is everlasting, when the Germans 
are told that their standard of living is to be permanently 
lowered, when German industry is not only transplanted 
for the moment but forbidden for the future—it is then 
that the problem of enforcement arises. It is surely 
axiomatic that the longer the preventive and punitive 
measures stretch out in time, the more difficult will it be 
to secure their enforcement. The mood of readiness for 
military action will ebb steadily from the very day of the 
armistice. A policy which may be reasonable on the 
morrow of: occupation may be physically impossible ten 
years hence. 

Of all the policies for breaking German aggression over 
a long period, three are most frequently discussed. The 
first is territorial readjustment. It takes the form either of 
splitting Germany up into a number of states or of handing 
over large areas of German territory to the sovereignty of 
neighbouring states. The second is economic impoverish- 
ment. The third is total disarmament. Of the three, the last 
is by far the most important. The Economist’s contention 
is that, since the democratic peoples cannot be relied 
upon to enforce very much, the whole of their resolution 


-and determination should be concentrated on this one 


vital policy. Germany should be wholly disarmed. There 
should be no German Army, however small. Germany 
should be permitted to make no aircraft of potentially 
dangerous types, no guns, no tanks, no armed or 
armoured ships. This disarmament should be unilateral 
and imposed for an indefinite period. If Germany is kept 
totally disarmed, then it is not necessary, for the purpose 
of keeping the peace, that it should also be partitioned 
and impoverished. Since the supply of resolution to 


enforce is limited, and since disarmament is the essential 


item, let us concentrate on that. To do so is to provide 
a chance that the essential will be retained. 
Unfortunately, if the reports are to be believed, Mr 
Roosevelt and Mr Churchill, meeting at Quebec, have 
taken the different view. They have decided to go the 
whole hog and try all three policies at once—partition, 
impoverishment and disarmament. Territories west of 
the Rhine may go to France, Belgium and Holland, terri- 
tories east of the Oder to Poland. German minorities may 
be transferred to the remaining territory in which indus- 
trial life will be more or less banned—the so-called policy 
of “ pastoralisation.” This is an unworkable policy; a 
settlement based upon it would not last ten years. Whether 
the Germans have deserved it simply does not enter into 
the calculation. All three policies require perpetual super- 
vision and enforcement, not on the morrow of the treaty 
but thirty and fifty years after. Their effectiveness turns 
on the degree of enforcement put behind them. If they 
are not enforced, the weary history of 1933 to 1939 will 
be repeated and the stage set for the third world war. 
Territorial changes which flout the rule of se!f-deter- 
mination, and economic changes which condemn the 
Germans to live at the level of a crowded peasantry, are 
terms at once unessential, impossible and positively 
dangerous. They are not essential, for if total disarma- 
ment is enforced, the Germans will not in any case be 
able to make war. They are impossible because they 
would not be enforced. Anyone who remembers how 
quickly the Treaty of Versailles came to be regarded, 
especially in America, as the root of all evil, will find it 
impossible to believe that the democratic communities 
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could be rallied behind a policy of using force to pre- 
vent the violation of infinitely more stringent territorial 
and economic clauses. It will not be a question 
whether the terms of the settlement continue to enjoy 
abstract approval. It will be whether the electorates will 
be willing to take expensive and unpleasant action to 
support them. Quite certainly, they will not. 

And from this fact flows the third criticism of these 
terms—that, by complicating the task of enforcement, 
they are positively dangerous. If all these onerous re- 
strictions were placed on Germany, it need not be 
thought that the Germans would begin by violating the 
disarmament clauses. They would first attempt to restore 
their industrial life. They would then plead for “ justice ” 
for Pomerania or the Rhineland. In doing so, they would 
divide. counsel, trouble conscience and bedevil all 
hope of action among the democracies. The rot would 
have set in long before the question of rearmament 
arose. 

Yet the question of armaments is the real issue. A dis- 
armed Germany cannot make war. A direct and un- 
disguised plea by Germany for rearmament will be rejected 
—provided the issue is not confused by a lot of other 
points on which consciences are tender and resolution 
weak. But if some new Hitler can start with the easier 
items and work his way upwards, the ban on armaments 
will eventually be carried away, almost unnoticed, by the 
revisionist flood. However pessimistic one may legitimately 
be about the continuing vigilance of the Allies it must be 
hoped that on the issue of German rearmament, if it is 
simply presented, they can stand firm. If they stand firm 
on this, economic penalisation and territorial sanctions are 
-unnecessary. If they cannot stand firm on disarmament, 
there is no hope for anything more complicated. 

A peace that puts all its emphasis on disarmament is not 
a weak peace. It is a strong peace, for it has some hope 
of being enforced. It has incidentally a better hope of 
winning over some Germans to accept it, thus paving 
the way slowly to the only lasting way of peace, the way 
of acceptance and self-maintenance. But this is not the 
argument. In any foreseeable future, enforcement is the 
crux. A peace based primarily on disarmament may be 
enforced in twenty years’ time. The peace of Quebec, the 


































A Policy for Wealth—VI 





ITHERTO the argument of this series of articles 

has mainly been concerned with the need for a rapid 
increase in the productive equipment of British industry 
and with the obstructions that lie in the way of such an 
increase, whether they arise on the side of labour or of 
management. But it is not enough to underline the need for 
more capital. It is also necessary to specify what sort of 
capital, and to ensure that it is used with the maximum 
skill. This is the province of the technician and the 
scientist and a Policy. for Wealth will fail unless it enlists 
their help to the fullest possible extent. There is, unfor- 
tunately, good reason to believe that the British community 
is not only failing to provide itself with enough new 
capital, it has also not been acquiring capital of the right 
sort. Or in other words, the productive equipment of the 
country is both too small and too old. In recent years, we 
have been consistently slower than our chief competitors 
in exploiting technical progress. 
_ This is a sweeping statement, and being a qualitative 
judgment it cannot be proved by any statistics. There are 
doubtless exceptions. But the general impression left on 
anyone who has first-hand knowledge, however slight, of 
British, American and German industry and their products, 
is that British industry, on the broad average, is rather 
old-fashioned. It is certainly no longer, as it used to be, in 
the van of technical progress. The new products, the new 
Processes, the technical revolutions, nowadays begin else- 
where and are somewhat belatedly copied in Britain. It 
would be difficult to name more than two or three cases 
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peace of permanent economic impoverishment and per- 
manent territorial loss, most certainly will not. 

The letters that have been printed in these columns 
show how very difficult it is to get the thesis here ex- 
pounded, simple though it is, understood at this time of 
excusable passion. There will be those who will misunder- 
stand this second exposition as fully as they did the first, 
and who will again say that The Economist wants to have 
a soft peace, and to be kind to the Germans. This is not 
only not true but the reverse of the truth. There will 
also be those who failed to see the point of the first article 
but will grasp it at this second statement, and maintain 
that The Economist, under pressure from its readers, has 
shifted its stand. This also is untrue ; every single argu- 
ment in this second article was also in the first. And 
there will be those who, without reading either the first 
or the second article, will merely dismiss the whole con- 
tention as sentimentality. They may be asked who are 
the real sentimentalists, those who would base long-term 
policies on the emotions of the moment (however justified 
those emotions may be), or those who make an objective 
attempt to foresee the atmosphere in which the policies 
will have to be carried out? 

The great majority of the very many letters received 
were in opposition to the view taken by The Economist. 
That was expected and is not surprising. The contention 
here put forward is that the peace settlement should not 
contain anything that cannot be enforced, and that what 
it does contain should be enforced. Both halves of the 
policy will be unpopular. But the criticism now expressed 
against a “soft” attitude is as nothing to the abuse that 
will be showered on a “hard” attitude hereafter. There 

-is the rub. This is as near a matter of life and death as 
ever arises in public policy. We would ask no more than 
that every advocate of severity should look into his own 
heart and ask himself, in all seriousness, whether he really 
thinks that the policies he puts forward stand any chance 
of having great and painful efforts made to support them, 
not by ideal parties in an ideal country, but by Conserva- 
tives and Labour, by Republicans and Democrats, elected 
by the present methods, by the present electorates. Only 
to the extent that we can successfully predict our own 
future moods shall we build an enduring peace. 


Progress 


in the last thirty years of a new industry starting first in 
these islands, or of a new technique of major importance 
to an established industry being tried out first here. The 
wartime triumphs in aircraft design and in radar (to name 
only two) have shown that there is no inherent national 
inferiority in these matters. It can be done ; but in peace- 
time, and in the context of industry, it is not being done. 

The blame for this state of affairs cannot fairly be 
placed on the abstract scientists. Their quality is as high 
as ever. Relative to their numbers, they have fully as many 
achievements to their eredit as the scientists of any other 
country. “ Relative to their numbers ”—there is the crux 
of the matter, for the scientific community is far smaller 
in this country than in either of its major competitors. 
Inventive genius cannot, of course, be bought for 
money ; but the chances of a Faraday or a Rutherford 
emerging from ten thousand scientists is clearly much 
greater than from a hundred. Moreover, it would be a 
mistake to ascribe most technical progress to genial leaps 
of the human spirit. Most of it comes from the systematic 
teamwork of competent scientific technicians. 

The first and most obvious need is thus to enlarge the 
scientific constituency. The country needs a very much 
greater flow of scientists, and the schools, the colleges 
and the universities need to be widened and enlarged— 
twofold, threefold or fourfold—for the purpose. Not only 
should they be enlarged, there is still something of a gap 
to be bridged between academic science and industrial 
technology. The country very urgently needs institutions 
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such as the Massachusetts or California Institutes of 
Technology or the better Technische Hochschulen in 
Germany—institutions of the very highest academic 
standing which, at one extreme, embrace the most rarified 
atmosphere of abstract science and, gt the other, repro- 
duce the conditions of everyday scientific work in practical 
industry. 


* 


There is thus no lack of objects for the fruitful expendi- 
ture of effort and money in the improvement of scientific 
education, both in quality and especially in quantity. But 
this is not the major need. The root of the trouble does 
not lie in the universities but in industry. Just as, in 
respect of the quantity of productive equipment, the 
difficulty is not in finding the savings, but in inducing 
industry to use them, so in respect of the quality of 
British investment, the difficulty lies not so much in 
providing the scientific advice, but in persuading industry 
to follow it. 

By and large, British industry is not nearly as in- 
terested as it should be in being up to date. Here again, 
there are, of course, outstanding exceptions, individual 
firms and even whole industries who keep the keenest 
eye on the progress of their respective technologies and 
who maintain large scientific staffs and research estab- 
lishments for the purpose. But there is also (to speak 
frankly) a great deal of industrial “research” which is 
little more than window-dressing, either testing staffs 
dressed up in academic titles, or else adjuncts to the pub- 
licity department designed pour épater les bourgeois. 
Spread over the whole range of British industry, the 
volume of genuine scientific research is very thin. More- 
over, apart from fundamental research, there is a lack of 
willingness to bide the time, or spend the money, for a 
proper development stage. Most technical advances are 
not handed to the industrialist on a plate in a finished 
state. They need long, difficult and expensive develop- 
ment, at every step of which the scientist and the pro- 
duction man must work side by side. This is what is chiefly 
lacking in British industry. If these are thought to be 
extreme statements, three examples (for which we are 
indebted to a memorandum written by Dr George 
Tugendhat for private circulation) should help to estab- 
lish. the case. 

The first is rubber. Before the war the British Empire 
was the largest producer of rubber in the world. Yet 
until recently there was virtually no research going on in 
this country into the structure of rubber and its possible 
substitutes. When synthetic rubber began to come over 
the horizon, basic research on a large scale was conducted 
in America not only by the petroleum companies, whose 
interest was in the raw materials of the new processes, 
but also by the rubber companies, whose interest was in 
the end-product. In this country very little research indeed 
has been done in synthetic rubbers and virtually none has 
been commercially produced. 

The second example is coal, England’s greatest natural 
resource. Quite a number of the more complicated tar 
derivatives and even some of the more common types, 
such as anthracene, had never, until the present war, been 
produced in this country. In the hydrogenation of coal— 
more important to no country on earth than this—we 
have been largely content to import foreign ideas. 
England is practically built of coal and lime, yet until the 
last few years we had to import every ounce of calcium 
carbide, and thus had no home supply of acetylene, which 
is essential for many welding techniques. 

The third example is petroleum. In America, in Russia 
and in Germany, new industries are arising to exploit the 
derivatives of petroleum, of which synthetic rubber is 
only the most dramatic. On all this we know very little 
and are doing even less. An official committee is, it is true, 
now sitting on the question of petroleum as an industrial 
raw material, but its terms of reference have been care- 
fully restricted to the fiscal issue. 

Who, or what, is responsible for this state of affairs? 

The Government bears some of the blame, though only 
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a negative one. Both the burden and the incidence of 
taxation have been discouraging to technical progress. 
Capital expenditure on research has not been tax-free, 
though it is to be in the future, and the depreciation rules 
have, at the least, not encouraged the industrialist who 
wanted to keep his plant up to date. The general protec- 
tionist mentality has, in this matter as in others, been far 
more to blame. It has not been necessary for British 
industrialists to keep up to scratch. If, with their present 
plant and methods, a comfortable profit could be assured 
by rings and cartels, tariffs and quotas, why should they 
undertake the painful intellectual exercises and the ex- 
pensive outlays that were necessary to keep up with the 
latest fads of the scientists? Indeed, in a surprising 
number of cases, the effect of the patent laws, buttressed 
by international cartel arrangements, has been to. erect 
actual prohibitions against research by British firms in 
specified fields. 

But even more important than the protectionist men- 
tality, pervasive though it has been, has been the general 
quality of British industrial management. How often has 
one heard the complaint that “ scientists are not practical 
men, they have never seen a factory ”—but how rarely 
the far more valid complaint that “ practical men are not 
scientists, they have never seen a laboratory.” The painful 
truth is that far too many British business men are out 
of their depth in their own technologies. They may employ 
scientists, but they do not understand them, and are thus 
hardly in a position to be advised by them. In an Ameri- 
can or German industrial firm, a majority of the directors 
will be university graduates, with a good knowledge of the 
branch of science with which the firm is concerned. Is 
there a single large British firm of which the same can be 
said? Yet without a full understanding of both sides of 
the question, the very difficult marriage of the technical 
and the commercial cannot be accomplished. There are, 
indeed, virtues in government by intelligent amateurs, but 
rapid technical progress is not among them. And when 
the amateurs are selected by heredity rather than by 
intelligence, the virtues are far to seek. 


* 


What, then, can be done to put British economic policy 
on a sounder scientific basis? A certain amount can be 
done by public policy. The money spent on higher 
scientific education can be multiplied. The depressing 
incidence of taxation can be still further modified. The 
Government can use all its powers of persuasion and 
compulsion—as, for instance, when permission for price- 
fixing is sought or protective tariffs are solicited—to insist 
on research being both initiated and applied. The whole 
subject of restraints upon trade, whether by the patent 
laws or by other means, can be reviewed. But the vital 
points cannot be touched by overt state action, for they 
are matters of psychology and custom. For this purpose, 
it is the public opinion of the business world that needs 
to be mobilised. If a day came when every Board of 
Directors felt itself impelled, by the pressure of opinion 
it respected, to spend more on research, to pay more atten- 
tion to the results, and to reinforce its own numbers by 
men who really understood what it was all about—then 
the battle would be won. 


This is where the argument comes back to the familiar 
point. No economic atmosphere will be more conducive 
to this happy result than one that combines competition 
with prosperity. Competition without prosperity, the true 
cut-throat competition, leads to capital consumption rather 
than capital growth. It is a sauve qui peut in which no 
long-term policies can get a hearing. Prosperity without 
competition is an invitation to indifference and to fatty de- 
generation. But if a successful policy of Full Employment 
can be combined with a rebirth of competitive enterprise 
—if there are ample profits, but only for the efficient— 
then the whole tempo of scientific and technical progress 
would be speeded up. Competition-in-prosperity brings 
the practitioners of the best methods to the top. And it 
compels the others to follow suit. No more effective 
formula could well be found. 
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Finances of the Church—Il 








A New Reformation 


HE Church of England is faced with an urgent need 
of financial reform. Its resources are still chained, in 
modified form, to parishes that are grossly unequal in size 
and income. Mobility needs to be restored. Men and 
money must be freed to go where they are needed now 
and not where the circumstances and generosities of the 
past have rooted them. This article will consider first, 
what redistribution of existing resources is necessary and 
desirable and, as a corollary, what administrative changes 
will be required. 

Every benefice should have a reasonable minimum 
income—say £400. To secure this, an extra £887,000 is 
required. Part can be found by a Jevy on the richer 
benefices. A graduated system of taxation has been sug- 
gested, starting at £400 and allowing a maximum income 
of £800; this would yield £264,000. A much better 
method is the compulsory pooling of all surplus income, 
advocated by a recent Commission of the House of 
Bishops.* The Commission does not define surplus income, 
suggesting that each case should be judged on its merits, 
but the most rigorous basis possible would yield under 
half the required amount. 

But these figures relate to endowed income. There is 
in addition the comparatively small amount (under one- 
tenth of the value of endowments) which incumbents 
receive in annual voluntary contributions from their own 
parishioners. The Church hopes to expand this amount. 
The latest scheme of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
offers to meet any additional money raised by each 
parish with an equivalent grant. The Bishops’ Commis- 
sion suggested that the same principle should apply to 
future grants from diocesan and central funds ; and that, 
where there was insufficient voluntary support, there 
should be no incumbent. Such devices are simple and 
psychologically attractive. They may raise much new 
money, but the trouble is that voluntary giving, quite 
as much as endowment, “bloweth where it listeth.” 
Contributions vary not only with the wealth of the parish, 
but with the popularity of the incumbent—which many 
would say is no index to his worth. On the other hand, if 
the unequal incidence of voluntary gifts were to be evened 
out by central grants, the special inducement to give 
more—or indeed to give anything—would disappear. A 
solution is to divert more voluntary contributions to 
central funds. Less might be raised this way than through 
a local and personal appeal—but pay could be fairer and 
the clergy more independent. Supplemental schemes of 
purely local assistance might be retained. The first aim 
should be to build uf a central fund of voluntary con- 
tributions which, with the pool of surplus incomes, ought 
to be enough to make up the income of each benefice 
to a guaranteed minimum. On this basis, the suggested 
minimum of £400 should be realisable. 


x 


The first condition of equal pay is equal work. The 
size of parishes must be changed as well as their incomes, 
and clearly the two reforms must proceed closely together 
—to undertake one without the other would be both 
impractical and unjust. The Archdeacon of Croydon has 
Suggested, in a recent pamphlet, that if the number of 
benefices were reduced by a fifth, the large sum of 
£500,000 would be. freed for assisting poorer benefices. 
The fallacy of this argument is that his figure is reached 
after allowing £375,000 for the 1,000 extra curates pre- 
sumed to be needed—in other words, it would involve 2 
higher proportion of junior lower-paid clergy. Some money 
might certainly be found by a reduction in the number 
of parishes but all of it will probably be swallowed up in 
meeting new needs. 


— 








*Report of Commission of the House of B’shops on the 
Remuneration and Housing of the Clergy (and other matters), 
unanimously approved by the House of Bishops, 1943. 


The Church has, in fact, toc few and not too many 
clergy. Yet the clergy themselves are more unevenly dis- 
tributed than their incomes. In the first place, parishes 
are absurdly unequal in population. About half of them 
contain under 500, about a quarter over 4,000; or, to 
take the extremes as revealed by the 1924 Commission 
on the Property and Revenues of the Church (now some- 
what modified), 20 per cent of parishes have under 300 
inhabitants, while 5 per cent have over 10,000. In the 
second place, assistant clergy are not spread so as to 
minimise this inequality, but so as to accentuate it. Thus, 
perhaps a thousand parishes with a population of over 
five thousand have no curate, while many parishes a fifth 
of the size can afford two clergy. In the third place, the 
clergy are tied to the parishes by the system of local 
endowments. Yet all the time and on every side, there 
are increasing opportunities and needs for clergy in fac- 
tories, missions, hostels, and youth centres. 

The country is much better served with clergy than 
the town. Suburbs, again, are much better served than 
the poorer industrial districts. An urban parish has, on 
the average, ten times the population of a rural one. 
Again, there are four times as many curates to popula- 
tion in the rural diocese of Guildford as in the urban 
diocese of Blackburn. The trouble here is not so much, 
as Oscar Wilde suggested, that the countryside is honey- 
combed with curates, as that the urban supply is woefully 
inadequate. Any increase in the size of rural parishes 
must take into account the wide and scattered nature 
of many areas, the strong force of local tradition and 
custom and, of course, the site of the church itself. The 
church, as the Bishops’ Commission pointed out, is 
“where it is and not where reformers think it ought 
to be ” while, in the countryside, “ history and geography 
are more relevant than arithmetic.” Redundant churches, 
both in town and country, might be closed for Services 
and arrangements for their upkeep made with interested 
architectural bodies. There is a case for perhaps three 
times as many clergy in the country as in the town. 
Such a standard would permit considerable further 
amalgamations of rural parishes. Moreover, there is a 
strong case for an all-round stepping-up in the size of 
parishes. Groups of clergy have successfully tried the 
experiment of working a large area from a communal 
centre. This economises manpower and helps to solve the 
difficult problem of the over-large parsonage house. 

The obstacles to redistributing curates are largely 
financial. Many are earmarked to particular parishes 
from the beginning of their careers, through training 
grants made by the richer dioceses and through financial 
offers coming from the richer incumbents. There is some 
help in the suggestion that bishops should “ ration” the 
number of curates they licence and of ordination candi- 
dates they accept according to a mutually agreed scheme. 
But the major solution for the supply of curates must 
lie in the redistribution of financial resources. 


* 


It is not surprising that many reformers suggest that the 
Church should scrap its financial past and start afresh. 
On this basis, all endowments would be pooled, all existing 
areas abolished, and a representative central authority 


— 








CORRECTION 
In the first article on Finances of the Church, in 
The Economist of September 16, it was stated that 


Queen Anne’s Bounty was responsible for annual 
payments to the clergy of about £270,0/0. This 


figure was intended to refer only to annual payments 
other than those arising from tithes, and should 


have read £490,000. It is in respect of income other 
than tithe that the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
make the larger annual payments. 
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would reallocate spheres of work and pay a fixed scale of 
stipends on a planned and rational basis. 

Such drastic measures are, theoretically, both just and 
administratively simple. Nevertheless, most of the desired 
results can be achieved without causing such strong 
antagonisms or breaks. in tradition. Compulsory pooling 
of surplus incomes and redivision of parochial areas 
could best be doné, as the Bishops’ Commission suggested, 
by representative diocesan authorities. Once the principle 
of thoroughgoing redistribution has been accepted by 
clergy and parishioners, there might remain technical diffi- 
culties in readjusting rights of patronage. Although at least 
half the total of incumbents are now appointed by 
ecclesiastical authorities, the Crown and a large number 
of laymen still have a say in many appointments. 
Patronage is an anomaly ; but individual patrons have 
been increasingly co-operative. So long as patronage 
does not delay reform there is a case for its further 
retention. 

One administrative reform in Church finance is long 
overdue—the amalgamation and reconstruction of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners and Queen Anne’s Bounty. 
The 1924 Commission suggested that both bodies should 
have the same board of governors; a special Commis- 
sion, set up in 1933 to consider this point, advocated 
complete union, and a joint committee of the two bodies 
is now working out details. The administrative duplica- 
tion involved in their many parallel functions is sufficient 
logical argument for amalgamation. A new board of gover- 
nors is suggested, less cumbersome and more democratic 
than either of the existing boards. It would comprise 41 
members, including ten each from the three House of 
Bishops, Clergy, and Laity. 

Tue joint body thus constituted would act, in effect, 
as the trustee of the Church’s inherited wealth of all 
kinds. It would also have an annual surplus available for 
welfare schemes and new grants. ‘Economies of joint 
management might make this larger than the present total 
surplus of the two bodies of £425,000. Finally it would, 
under the suggestions of the Bishops’ Commission, act as 
the central financial agency for the redistribution of 
resources to be carried out by the dioceses. 
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The effect of all these reforms can now be briefly 
indicated. Administration would be simplified. It would 
reach at least half-way towards full centralisation and 
‘full democratic control. Financial control would be 
shared between the Church’s own representatives and the 
amalgamated Commissioners and Bounty. The former 
would be more powerful and the latter more representative. 
All clergy would receive an adequate minimum stipend, 
which would end uncertainty and inequity of payment and, 
with it, the need for personal appeals. Parishes would con- 
tinue to possess their own endowments up to a maximum 
limit, but their incumbents would be paid increasingly from 
central funds. The Church’s control over its own clergy 
would thus be increased—though to no alarming extent. 
Finally, the clergy would be redistributed on a rational 
basis and some funds diverted to extra-parochial needs. 

Such a programme of reform is radical but it involves 
no sharp break with tradition, and some of the advantages 
of the localised “ parochial system” could be retained. 
It is no more than a minimum programme if the Church’s 
resources are to be fairly and fully utilised. The Church 
of England is fortunate compared with Nonconformist 
bodies in the wealth of its endowments and the con- 
tinuity of its tradition. It has corresponding responsi- 
bilities. Only in the last twenty-five years has it had the 
opportunity, through the creation of the Church Assem- 
bly, to speak with an authoritative voice on financial and 
administrative matters. That it also now speaks largely 
with one voice is encouraging and in strong contrast to 
secular politics. Numerous and successive commissions 
of the Church Assembly and its Houses have been almost 
unanimous in advocating widespread reforms ; and many 
minor measures of reform have recently been passed. 
The voice of the Church is progressive and egalitarian 
but at the same time deeply sensitive to tradition and 
cautious of action. There is a widespread feeling that 
the Church’s attention to moral and spiritual matters, in 
an era that is critical both for itself and the world, should 
not be distracted by financial preoccunations. Yet the 
Church’s authority is clearly weakened if its own house 
is not in order. The Church of England would gain 
immeasurably from a new and internal reformation. 


Social Insurance—A Summary 


I. The Government’s scheme for Social Insurance falls 
into two parts, Part I (Cmd. 6550, 6d.), dealing with Social 
Insurance, Part II (Cmd. 6551, 3d) with Industrial Injury 
Insurance. 


_2. The entire population is classified in six groups, with 
different benefits and contributions. The categories and 
numbers in each group are as follow: — 





Numbers in thousands 





Class 

Men Women | Total 
I Employed persons..............e00ee0: 13,350 4,750 18,100 
II Others gainfully occupied .............. 2,150 450 2,600 

III Housewives, including those gainfully 
SE 55665464bb06%00%0bos% ends S tis 9,650 9,650 
IV Other persons of working age........... 1,000 1,250 2,250 
V_ Children under 15, or 15-16 at school .... 5,150 4,950 10,100 
VI _ Persons above working age who have retired 1,200 3,600 4,800 





| 22,850 | 24.650 | 47,500 
_ 3 Weekly rates of contributions, including those for 
industrial injury insurance, are given below, with Sir 
William Beveridge’s proposals in italics for comparison : — 




















Class I 
Class II Class IV 
—_ Employer Total 
d. s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. 
Men: Aged 18 and over 3 10 S$ i 6 ll 4 2 3 4 
21 and over* ..... 3 3 3 7 6 43 3 9 
Between 16 and 18.. 2 5 21 46 29 2 2 
26 2 6 5 0 20 1 6 
Women:Agedl8andover} 3 0 2 5 5 5 3 6 2 8 
21 and over* ..... 366 26 6 0 3.9 3.0 
Between 16 and 18. . 2 0 17 3 7 2 5 110 
2 0 2 0 40 2 0 1 6 





* The Beveridge Report proposed three groups- 16-18; 18-21 ; and over 21. 


4. The following is a summary of the principal benefits 
proposed : 


Family allowances of 5s. a week for second and subsequent 
children. Where the parent is in receipt of benefit, the first 
child will be included. Services in kind, including school 
meals and milk, to be extended. 


Orphan’s allowances of 12s. a week for each orphan. 


Sickness and unemployment benefit of 40s. a week for a 
married couple, 24s. for a single person. After three years, 
sickness benefit wiil be replaced by an invalidity benefit at 
retirement pension rate. Unemployment benefit will end after 
30 weeks. Special allowances at a higher rate will be given 
for attendance at approved training courses. An additional 
allowance of 16s. a week (15s. for invalidity benefit) will be 
added for those on single benefit who have an adult depen- 
dant. Self-employed persons will not receive sickness benefit 
during first four weeks of illness, and will not be eligible 
for unemployment benefit. 


Retirement pensions at standard rate of 35s. for a married 
couple and 2os. for a single person. Minimum retiring age of 
65 for men, and 60 for women, but joint pensions payable 
from date when husband qualifies. Pensions will be increased 
by 2s. a week (joint) and Is. (single) for each year by which 
retirement is postponed beyond pensionable age. 


Maternity Grant of £4. Maternity benefit of 36s. a week 
for gainfully occupied women for 13 weeks, provided the 
occupation is given up. 

Attendance allowance of £1.a week for 4 weeks for married 
women not eligible for maternity benefit. 


Widow’s benefit of 36s. a week for 13 weeks, with 5s. per 
week added for first child, for widows under 60. Guardian’s 
benefit of 24s. a week if there is a dependent child. Widow’s 
pension of 20s. a week for widows of 50 or over at the time 
when the husband dies or children cease to be dependent, 
provided 10 years have elapsed since marriage. 
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Death grant of £20 for person over 18, £15 between 6 and 
18, £10 between 3 and 6, and £6 under 3 years of age. 


The main benefit rates are summarised as follows: 
















Sickness | Invalidity 
Benefit Benefit 





Single man or woman........... : 
24 


Married man with gainfully occu- 0 20 0 24 0 20 0 
SEO HED oe ccrccccsvcoseses 
Married man with wife not gainfully 
| Se etpye: 40 0 35 0 40 0 35 0 
Married woman, gainfully occupied 16 0 16 0 20 0 20 0 
Dependant’s allowance, where pay- 
DN cate usc scans seeue'see t's 16 0 15 0 16 0 


(The standard rates of sickness and unemployment benefit 
are the same as in the Beveridge plan, except that the 
duration was unlimited and except for the condition of 
compulsory attendance at training centre. Retirement pen- 
sions of 25s. for a couple and 14s. for a single person in first 
year rising to 40s. and 24s. respectively after 20 years.) 


5. National assistance will be available to all who can prove 
need. 


6. The administration of the scheme will ws the responsi- 
bility of a Ministry of Social Insurance. The administration 
of Assistance will be kept separate, though the Minister of 
Social Insurance will be responsible to Parliament for both. 
Approved Societies will not be retained either as inde- 
pendent financial units or as agents for the administration of 
the scheme. 


7. Financial aspects. 
The estimated expenditure (excluding workmen’s com- 
pensation) over the next 30 years will be as follows: 


(£ millions) 





| 1945 | 1955 | 1965 | 1975 
1 


| 


Social Insurance Benefits : 


Retirement pensions........... 169 203 272 
Widows’ and guardians’ benefits 34 41 . 40 
Unemployment benefit......... 87 87 85 
Sickness and invalidity benefits 55 66 | 68 
Maternity grant and benefits ... 9 8 8 
Death grant ...:.....cccccsvece 4 7 11 
Cost of administration ......... 16 16 16 
| 374 428 500 
National Assistance : 
Assistance pensions............ 37 41 39 
Unemployment assistance ...... 22 22 21 
@ther assistance ............-- 6 6 6 
Cost of administration ......... 4 4 4 
ME ocho 455ssenest 69 73 70 
Family Allowances : 
SSO r re 57 58 54 
Cost of administration ......... 2 2 2 
Mos chcriclean a tases 59 60 56 
Ham Sardice... o..00.ccessecvscees 148 17 170 
Total Expenditure .... | 650 731 796 





Estimated income over the same period will be: 


i 1945 | 1955 | 1965 | 1975 





Receipts from contributions of in- 


sured persons and employers. . 283 275 259 
Interest on existing funds........ 15 15 15 
Balance of expenditure, to be met 

from Exchequer (or local rates) 352 506 557 

Total income ..........- 650 796 831 


The total cost of the Beveridge proposals was estimated at 





— 


Government Proposals 





Injury allow- 
ance during in- 
capacity for 


Injury allow- 
after 13 weeks 
and pension 


Pension, if 
100% disabled 





and first child 


work (first rate for 100% and —- 
13 weeks) disablement a 
Qt 8) (3) (4) 
~d. | s. d. s. d. 
(a) Single man or 35 0 40 0 50 0 
women without 
dependant 
(6) Single man or 43 9 50 0 60 0 
woman with 
adult dependant 
(c) Married man. 43 9 50 0 60 0 
(@) Married man j 48 9 57 6 67 6 
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£697 million in 1945, rising to £858 million in 1965, owing 
to the increase in the cost of retirement pensions from £126 
million to £300 million. Under the Beveridge plan, social 
insurance benefits would amount in 1945 to £367 million, 
national assistance £47 million, family allowances £113 
million, and health service to £170 million. Total costs of 
administration amounted to £24 million. 

The total cost of the present social insurance system is 
£411 million, made up as follows: Pension benefits, £177 
million; unemployment, £87 million; sickness, £30 million ; 
health service, £80 million ; public assistance, £15 million ; 
children’s benefits, £4 million ; administration, £18 million. 

A comparative statement of estimated income gives the 
following result: 













Under Present Social 


J . 
Insurance Schemes Under Government 


- | and Allied Services Proposals 
£ Per- Per- 
Millions | centages | Millions | centages 








Receipts from contributions of 





insured persons and employers 136 32 283 44 
Interest on existing funds ........ 15 3 15 2 
Expenditure to be met from Ex- 

chequer (or local rates) ........ 278 65 352 54 

429* 100 650 100 





* This discrepancy between this figure and the £411 millions above is mainly due 
to the changes in the financial position of the unemployment scheme. 


8. Workmen’s Compensation: Industrial Injury Insurance 
will be treated as a social service. The scheme will be com- 
prehensive in scope, and will apply to industrial accidents 
and specified industrial diseases. Liability will be placed 
on a central fund out of which all benefits and administrative 
charges will be paid. 

The weekly rate of contributions will be 6d. for adult men 
and 4d. for women, shared equally between employer and 
workman, with half the amount for juveniles, with a contri- 
bution from the Exchequer. Benefits will not depend on a 
contribution qualification. (These contributions are included 
in the main Social Insurance contributions listed above.) 

The scheme will be administered by the Ministry of Social 
Insurance, with the advice of an Advisory Council composed 
equally of employers’ and workers’ representatives. 

Claims will be dealt with by a Pensions Officer, subject 
to appeal to local tribunals, on which employers and workers 
will be represented, and further right of appeal to an In- 
— Injury Insurance Commissioner, whose decision will 
be final. 

Disablement benefits will be at uniform flat rates for first 
13 weeks of incapacity, to be replaced by an industrial pen- 
sion, supplemented by a special allowance if the pensioner is 
unemployable. Allowances will be given for family re- 
sponsibilities. 

Industrial pension will not be based on loss of earnings, 
but on the degree of disablement due to the injury,’ which 
will be assessed by a medical board. No provision will be 
made for commutation of pension by lump sum payment. 

In fatal cases, the widow will receive temporary benefit 
under the general scheme (36s.) for 13 weeks ; this will be 
followed by a pension of 30s. a week if she is 50 years or 
over, has dependent children or is incapable of self-support, 
and 20s. a week for other widows, with allowances in 
respect of dependants. 

The rates of injury allowance and disablement pension 
proposed, compared with existing scheme and Beveridge 
plan, are summarised below: 


Workmen’s Compensation Acts 





Beveridge Plan 












With war increases 













Disability Industrial 
Pre-war Benefit (first Pension (after 
First 13 weeks After 13 weeks 13 weeks) 13 weeks) 
(5) (6) = = 
d. s: & d. 
] 35 0 max. 40 0 max. 
(limit of (limit of . | rds earnings 
i 60s. max. 
$ earnings ume um s) 6 f (minimum as 
30 =O max. J 8 in col. 8) 
| 
40 O max. 50 O max. 40 0O* J 
(limit of %rjds earnings) 
45 0 max. 55 0 max. 48 6* grds earnings 
(limit of Zt|/h earnings) + 8s. 
* Subject to 68s. max. 
wife not being (Minimum 
gainfully occu- as in col. 8.) 


pie 
a OO aac wee ae 


The rates in Cols. 3 and 4 may be increased by an allowance up to 20s. where constant attendance on the workman is necessary on account of the injury. 
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NOTES OF 


The airborne invasion of Holland was an audacious 
plan to break the stalemate into which the Allied armies 
were moving along the frontiers of Holland and Germany. 
Had it been entirely successful, it would have turned the 
German defences along the length of the Rhine and would, 
possibly, have initiated a new battle of movement. Even 
with limited success, it was planned to open up Holland, 
trap the German armies on the Dutch coast, and lengthen 
the German line defending the Reich. This more limited 
objective has been fully achieved. General Dempsey’s forces 
are established in a wide salient along the Maas and have 
forward elements in control of Nijmegen with its vital 
bridge across the Waal. The full success hoped for has 
not been achieved. After a magnificent ten-day struggle, 
the British First Airborne Division fighting round Arnhem 
had to be withdrawn across the lower Rhine to rejoin the 
Second Army at Nijmegen. They have lost the first 
round, even though it was their struggle that made the 
successes at Nijmegen and Eindhoven possible. But it is 
not likely that this is the last round in this vital area, The 
attempt was defeated because the weather was bad and the 
relieving land forces were too far away. Winter weather 
has not .yet set in, and now the main forces are on the 
spot. It may not be long before Arnhem is fully avenged. 


* ? t 


Last Lap 


On Tuesday the Long Parliament reassembled after 
its longest wartime holiday to face the busiest and pro- 
bably the most critical months of its career. This Parlia- 
ment has been burdened with responsibilities as heavy as 
any in history. Its opportunities have been equally excep- 
tional. Resolutely led, it has brought the nation through the 
storms of war to the approaches of victory; supported 
and encouraged by the common will it has undertaken to 
plan a vast scheme of social and economic reform. No 
parliament has ever been so rich in good intentions. But 
few have started so much and finished so little. The truth 
is that Parliament and Government have been overtaken 
by the march of events. There is now a real danger that in 
spite of every lesson and warning the nation will find itself 
as little prepared for the coming of peace as it was for war. 
In planning for peace the country is still in the pre- 
Dunkirk period. What have the Government to show for 
their years of planning? With the single exception of the 
Education Act no major plan of reconstruction has reached 
the statute book—and even in this one case full implemen- 
tation is delayed. The Government’s scheme of social 
security has at last reached the White Paper stage and 
joins the queue with policies for a national health service, 
full employment and the control of land use. Nothing is 
known of the Government’s plans for the reform of local 
government and very little of their scheme of industrial 
reconversion. There is so much to do and so little time left 
to do it in. This, surely, is the moment for Parliament to 
reveal its strength—and the strength of the democratic 
principle—by pursuing as rapidly as possible, and in the 
true spirit of unity, the real aims of national reconstruc- 


tion policy. Sectional wrangling at this stage—or even: 


wholly high-minded, but excessive, quibbling over details 
—would be disastrous. The fine promise of “food, work 
and homes” can still be shattered by details of pro- 
cedure. Parliament has entered its last lap. Only by a burst 
of legislative activity can it catch up with the hopes of the. 
nation. 


*x * * 


The Housing Crisis 


The most urgent of Parliament’s numerous tasks is to 
expedite legislation to solve the serious housing problem. 
The alarming cynicism with which the average citizen 
regards the Government’s promises is not due entirely to 
bitter memories of the unfulfilled pledge, “Homes fit for 
heroes to live in,” of 1918. It is due, also, to the un- 
fortunate lack of realism that has marked the handling of 
the housing problem in recent months. Housing is com- 
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plicated by its interrelation to the wider problems of town 
planning and the control of land use, and there is some 
excuse for the patchwork nature of the Government’s 
policy. But there is no excuse for delay in the enactment 
of that policy—delay that threatens to condemn a large 
number of people to sample peace under appalling condi- 
tions of overcrowding. Neither of the two Bills concerned 
with housing and now before Parliament is free from 
faults. The Housing (Temporary Accommodation) Bill, 
making provision for emergency dwellings of the Portal 
type in the first two years of peace, requires amendment 
in several matters of specification, costs and siting. The 
Town and Country Planning Bill, which was given its 
second reading on July 12th and has now entered the com- 
mittee stage, is inadequate in certain of its financial 
proposals relating to grants and compensation. But each of 
them is much more than half a loaf and infinitely better 
than no Bill at afl. Mr W:S. Morrison has been very busy 
during the recess trying to placate the local authorities 
who contend that the Planning Bill does not go far enough 
and that the same powers and grants afforded them in 
their task of developing the blitzed areas should be 
extended to all urban areas. Clearly the financial relations 
between the Exchequer and the local authorities are in 
need of complete overhaul. Meanwhile the debate on 
Wednesday showed that the Government’s concessions 
have made the Bill much more widely acceptable. 
The Planning Bill can become an effective piece of legis- 
lation only if there is complete goodwill and co-operation 
between the Ministry and the local authorities. The amend- 
ments include a series of minor concessions concerning 
grants, but do not make provision for any extension of 
Exchequer grants in the redevelopment of blighted areas. 
A new category of land, open space or playing-field, is 
added to those which the authorities may acquire for 
planning purposes by compulsory purchase. Other amend- 
ments simplify the procedure of compulsory acquisition, 
and make compulsory purchase applicable to land required 
for “the relocation of population or industry or for re- 
placement of open spaces.” 


* 


On Tuesday Mr. Lyttelton announced that several types 
of temporary houses have been judged satisfactory and will 
go into production early next year. The necessary jigs and 
tools have already been ordered. When the three types 
already approved are in full production next summer about 
2,500 houses will be made available each week. On 
Wednesday the Housing (Temporary Accommodation) 
Bill was given its third reading. Equally satisfactory 
is the news that good permanent houses can now 
be constructed in less than half the normal number 
of man-hours. This fact has been established by experi- 
ments in new construction methods conducted. by the 
Ministry of Works. The physical specifications of post- 
war housing are becoming clearer. The question of how 
is being answered. But the where and the when and the 
how much are stil] obscure. Large-scale requisition of 
land by local authorities is still held up through uncer- 
tainties regarding terms of compensation ; and this means 
that the first practical steps in housing policy—the plan- 
ning and preparation of building sites—are as yet far too 
timid. The Planning Bill provides the loca] authorities with 
wide powers to tackle their housing problems—to replan 
and redevelop all urban areas spoliated by war or obsoles- 
cence. Nothing is more important for the future of housing 
than that the Bill should become law as soon as possible. 
Any form of obstruction, or even of delaying criticism, 
from any quarter, will be unforgivable. The Govern- 
ment’s aim is the erection of some 4,000,000 permanent 
houses within ten or twelve years of the general resump- 
tion of building activity. For a decade at least a large 
number of people will be accommodated in temporary 
houses. But London’s housing problem cannot wait for 
temporary houses. Mr Bevin has appealed to the building 
trades for a large number of volunteer workers. If the 
appeal is not answered, London will face the sixth winter 
of war better sheltered from the enemy than from the 
elements. 
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Poles’ Divided 


On Friday last the Polish Government unanimously 
passed a resolution demanding the dismissal of General 
Sosnkowski, the Polish Commander-in-Chief. The root of 
this demand is the Polish Government’s growing disapproval 
of General Sosnkowski’s political activities. These are 
notoriously directed in the main against any policy of under- 
standing with Russia. That a Polish military commander or 
a military junta should be able to obstruct the foreign policy 
of the Polish Government is a regrettable legacy from the 
Pilsudski-Beck regime. Another equally unfortunate legacy 
is the prerogative enjoyed by the President, by virtue of 
which, under the Constitution of 1935, he is empowered to 
veto any political decision taken by the Government. The 
Polish President has now made his consent to the dismissal 
of General Sosnkowski conditional upon a reshuffle of the 
Polish Government designed to bring the spokesmen of the 
Nationalist opposition into the Cabinet. The Nationalists are 
at least as much opposed as General Sosnkowski to a policy 
of reconciliation with Russia. Only last week they demanded 
that M. Mikolajczyk should declare null and void the pro- 
posals for agreement that he had shortly before addressed to 
Marshal Stalin. General Sosnkowski’s dismissal may make it 
easier for the Polish Government to come to terms with 
Russia. But the inclusion of the extreme Nationalists would 
certainly offset that advantage. The Polish Government 
should not have accepted General Sosnkowski as Com- 
mander-in-Chief in the summer of 1943. Very late in the 
day they are trying to correct that mistake ; but they would 
be utterly short-sighted if they now allowed new obstacles 
in the shape of the Nationalists to be placed in their path. 
The Western Allies are at present making a determined effort 
to persuade Marshal Stalin to accept M. Mikolajczyk’s 
scheme for a Russo-Polish settlement. The Russians’ excuse 
for refusing to deal with.the legitimate Polish Govern- 
ment has been hitherto their alleged inability to carry out 
any policy in the teeth of a concerted opposition from the 
President, the military groups, and the irreconcilable anti- 
Russians. If the Polish President, by his political attitude 
over the Sosnkowski crisis, provides convincing evidence 
that Russia’s suspicions are not altogether groundless, his 
will be the melancholy distinction of having contributed 
personally and irrevocably to Poland’s servitude and to the 
weakening of the Grand Alliance. 


* * 


Aid for Italy 


It looks as though Mr Churchill’s recent visit to Italy, 
during which he could acquaint himself with local conditions, 
has now born fruit in decisions of great importance for the 
future of Italy. The President and the Prime Minister have 
decided to hand over a large measure of control to the Italian 
administration, and the Allied: Control Commission will in 
future be known as the “ Allied Commission” only. The 
British High Commissioner in Italy is to have the rank of 
Ambassador—a procedure the Americans have already 
adopted, and the Italians are to appoint representatives to 
London and Washington. The reason for this, in the words 
of the official statement, is that 

The Italian people, freed of their Fascist and Nazi over- 

lordship, have in these last twelve months demonstrated their 
will to be free, to fight on the side of the democracies, and 
to take a place among the United Nations, devoted to 
principles of peace and justice. 
This is all to the good. It has been impossible in the last 
six months not to criticise the attitude of the Western 
democracies towards the Italian effort to recover a free and 
constitutional way of life. The Allies’ lack of warmth and 
encouragement tended to discourage the democratic groups, 
and to alienate them from Britain and America. The new 
declaration by the President and Mr Churchill is a hopeful 
new start along the way of clearer understanding. Two things 
only warrant criticism. It must be asked why Russia was not 
associated with the decision. It is true that Russia took 
unilateral action some months ago, when it formally recog- 
nised General Badoglio’s government without consulting 
Britain and America, but this is no reason why Russia’s 
Allies should have adopted a procedure which belittles the 
form if not the substance of the Grand Alliance. The other 
point touches on the relations between the Western Demo- 
cracies. This recognition of Italy is a reminder that the Pro- 
visional Government in Paris, which has received a clear 
mandate from France, has yet to be recognised in London 
and Washington. It is time this curious anomaly came to 
an end. 
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The statement issued by the President and the Prime 
Minister also covers the question of the economic restoration 
of Italy. Last week, at the request of Britain and America, 
UNRRA decided to extend immediate aid to Italy. This may 
help to meet the really appalling food position and the 
shortages of every kind of essential supplies in Italy. Britain 
and America are also to send technicians and industrial 
experts to Italy, and are to help the Italians to restore their 
communications and power systems. At the same time, the 
Trading with the Enemy Acts are now to be modified in 
their application to Italy. These decisions are long overdue 
—just how overdue can be gathered from a report published 
by five Trade Union delegates who toured Italy this summer. 
It states that the degree of dislocation, starvation and un- 
employment in Italy is difficult to describe to those who have 
not seen the situation at first hand. As the Report puts it— 

The majority of the people are without normal employ- 
ment. Those who have a job earn between 50 and 150 lire 

per day. A number of food articles are rationed, and in a 

general way, the rations are forthccsning, but their quantity is 

insufficient to maintain a minimum standard of health, eszeci- 
ally for those who work. . . . Except for parts of Sicily and 

Naples, there is no means of transport or communication 

worth mentioning. . . . There is also considerable shortage of 

raw materials of all kinds, especially coal and power, most of 
which had to be imported before the war, The result is 
meagre prospects to improve employment possibilities, and, 
consequently, the social conditions of the workers. 
The UNRRA decision and the help proposed by the Presi- 
dent and Mr Churchill will begin to remedy the situation, 
but the steps proposed only cover the short-term problem 
of Italian reconstruction. The Fascist experiment of autarky, 
which was responsible for much of the lowering of Italian 
living standards, will, of course, be abandoned. But what 
kind of place is to be offered to the economy of Italy in 
the post-war world? Do the Allies mean to abate the 
economic nationalism of Europe? Do they mean to associate 
Italy’s economic structure with the heavy industrial areas 
of western Europe on a basis of reasonable trading and 
exchange? Above all, do they mean to relax in any way the 
present restrictions of Italian emigration? Until these ques- 
tions are answered, the pattern of Italy’s final reconstruction. 
cannot even be traced. 


* x 
Belgium’s New Government 


On September 2oth Prince Charles, brother of the King, 
became Regent of Belgium, and on the following day he 
accepted the resignation of M. Pierlot’s London Govern- 
ment. Then followed several days of the most careful and far- 
reaching discussion and consultation, during the course of 
which M. Pierlot and his right-hand man, M. Tschoffen, 
held lengthy conversations with anybody who could claim 
to have any political influence in Belgium. All parties from 
Catholics to Communists were sounded. Consultations were 
held with all manner of social groups from the directorate of 
the National Bank to the Trade Unions and the Socialist 
Co-operatives. Finally, the Regent entrusted M. Pierlot with 
the task of forming a new Ministry, and after further dis- 
cussions he was able on September 26th to announce the 
composition of his new Government. The key positions are 
occupied by the Ministers who already served in London. 
M. Pierlot himself is Prime Minister ; M. Spaak continues 
to be Foreign Minister; M. Gutt still presides over the 
Ministry of Finance; M. De Vleeschauwer will carry on 
as Ministr of Colonies. The new men are all drawn from 
the Resistance Movement inside Belgium, and represent all 
the parties, Catholics, Liberals, Socialists and Communists. 
There is also one representative of the non-party resistance 
movement, M. Demany, who is Minister without Portfolio. 
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The composition of this new government, which in some 
respects so strongly resembles the new government in 
France, throws an interesting light on conditions in liberated 
territory. It is a convincing answer to all those who have 
believed a priori that no outside government could repre- 
sent the real mind of an occupied country. The London 
Ministry apparently commands the support of the Belgian 
people. Not only are its leading figures retained, but pro- 
minent among the new Ministers are men who were mem- 
bers of the Underground Committee which remained in 
close contact with the Belgian Government in London, 
and, practically speaking, organised the Resistance Move- 
ment. For example, M. de Busscher, a Catholic and a 
Minister without Portfolio in the new Cabinet, was Presi- 
dent of the Belgian Resistance Committee. M. Herman 
Vos, Minister of Public Works, and a Socialist Senator, was 
also a member of this Committee. M. Marteaux, the Com- 
munist Minister of Health, came to London after a period 
in the Underground.. Most of the new men, too, were in 
politics before the war, and there seems to have been far 
less break with the old parliamentary tradition in Belgium 
than there has been in France. 


2 


However, the Government resembles the Provisional 
Government in France in that it illustrates very strongly the 
nation’s desire for unity. Another feature in common is ‘the 
apparent determination of the Government to proceed with 
caution along the road of drastic social change. In France 
M. Mendés-France, a Radical, and M. Lepercq, an in- 
dustrialist, are in control of the country’s economy. In 
Belgium, finance is in charge of a non-political financial 
expert, M. Gutt, and the new Minister of Economy, M. 
Delruelle, is an industrialist from Liége. This evidence of 
moderation may come as a surprise to those who have been 
tempted to speak gloomily of the “ bolshevisation of Europe.” 
It is certainly true that Communism both in France and 
in Belgium is stronger than it has ever been before. It may 
even be true that if the Communists wished to do so, they 
could set up Workers’ and Peasants’ Soviets. But the Com- 
munist Party of to-day does not indulge in such Trotskyite 
activities. Both in France and Belgium all its slogans are 
directed towards greater efforts in the war against Hitlerite 
Germany. In the purely political sphere, both in France 
and in Belgium, the Communists have accepted non-politi- 
cal ministries. In fact, with M. Marteaux in Belgium and 
M. Tillon in France, one might almost say that Public 
Health has become the classic Ministry of continental 
Communism. 

* * * 


Reverse Lend-Lease 


The Ministry of Production has made public the 
details of British Army lend-lease to the United States 
Ground Forces in preparation for the invasion. They should 
enable the least imaginative of laymen to get an idea of the 
magnitude of the assault operations and of the immense 
amount of spadework that preceded them. They show, too, 
how complete is the pooling of Allied resources and how 
intensely lend-lease in reverse has encroached upon the 
civilian life of Britain. By June, 1944, Britain was not merely 
an unsinkable aircraft-carrier, but a compact armed camp for 
the Americans. New buildings for the US forces to a value 
of almost {£50 million had been erected from British 
materials by British labour. They covered 41 million sq. ft. 
of open and covered storage and workshops, 175 miles of 
railway track, 200 miles of roads in camps and depots, 
accommodation for 750,000 men and hospital space for 
100,000 beds. This vast programme employed 40,000 
workers for twenty-five months. In addition more than 
12 million sq. ft. of British Army depot buildings and 
civilian premises were handed over to meet further storage 
and workshop requirements. The American forces were 
provided with great quantities of military equipment— 
armour plate, guns, ammunition, pontoon units, etc. They 
were given 19 hospital trains and five hospital carriers, two 
of them staffed by British personnel. The figures of reverse 
lend-lease on the railways are equally impressive. From 
January to June, 1944, 3,764 special trains (583,525 wagons) 
carried US army stores. Nearly 1,000 goods trains were run 
in June alone, while a further 1,531 trains for the US forces 
were run in May and June. Other items handed over in- 
cluded five train ferry steamers, 50 cranes for handling coal 
and stores, four floating docks, nine breakdown trains and 
eight mobile workshops. 
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One of the chief criticisms of the Government’s plans 
for demobilisation was made even before the plans were 
announced. This was that, whatever the principles of the 
scheme, the primary need was for the plans to be known 
and understood by the men and women whose future 
lives would be affected by them. Delay in announcing the 
plans increased the risks of unnecessary frustration and 
discontent. Having at last declared their intentions, the 
Government apparently intend to lose no time in explaining 
them. A special pamphlet issued by the Army Bureau of 
Current Affairs will help to explain the scheme to all units 
not actually engaged in battle. Besides this, a booklet will 
be issued shortly to every member of the forces explaining, 
not only the system of demobilisation priorities, but plans 
for reinstatement, social insurance, pensions and benefits and 
the provisions of the Disabled Persons Act and the oppor- 
tunities for industrial and university training that will be 
open to service veterans. The function of the Resettlement 
Advice Offices will also be explained, so that full use can be 
made of them. These offices will be attached to 400 Labour 
Exchanges throughout the country and will be staffed 
mainly by the same people who have been used to fitting 
men and women into essential war work. This administra- 
tive machinery, first announced by Mr Bevin three months 
ago, can do much to oil the wheels of reconversion. Service 
men and women are first concerned with the speed with 
which they can be released once they are no longer needed. 
Their greatest anxiety, however, is still whether there will be 
something better than temporary jobs for them in civilian 
life. Fundamentally, of course, this anxiety can only be 
relieved if Government plans for reconversion are fully 
successful, but at least a part of the battle can be won by 
good administration. There is much to be said for recruiting 
at least some of the resettlement advisers from among ser- 
vice people who will intimately understand the particular 
difficulties faced by the demobilised men and women in 
adapting their lives from an army to a civilian pattern. 


x + * 
The Forces’ Pay 


Previous increases in the pay and allowances of the 
armed forces have been obtained with such difficulty and 
have been, as a rule, so niggardly that the increases an- 
nounced in last week’s White Paper (Cmd. 6553) came as a 
welcome surprise. The Government has granted them as a 
war measure to compensate those who will not be de- 
mobilised when the German war is ended, and those taking 
part in the war against Japan. Thus, the increases are to 
take the form of war service increments for officers below the 
rank of Rear-Admiral, Major-General and Air Vice- 
Marshal, and for all ratings and other ranks, and of a Far 
East allowance and Japanese campaign pay. For men 
with three years’ service, the war service  incre- 
ments will range from 7s. a week for other ranks, 
with an additional 3s. 6d. a week for each subsequent year’s 
service, to 21s. a week for senior officers, with an 
additional 7s. a week. The Far East allowance, which will 
be tax free and will replace the field and colonial allow- 
ance, will range from 2s. 4d. a week for other ranks to 21s. 
for all officers, and the Japanese campaign pay will range 
from 7s. a week for other ranks to 21s. a week for junior 


officers and 77s. for a general. The pay of a private, Class 1, 


with three years’ war service, will thus be raised from 


£1 138. 3d. to £2 os. 3d. if he is serving at home, and | 


£2 9s. 7d. if he is serving in the Far East. The extent of 
the increases may be gauged by the estimate of their cost— 
£100 million a year, which is more than double the esti- 
mated cost of the considerable increases in family allow- 
ances made last April. At that time, the Government de- 
clared that no general increase in pay was required. On 
an earlier occasion, it had pleaded the fear of inflation. 


Wisely, it is now making amends. The new increases | 
will not close the gap between the pay plus emoluments | 
of a soldier and the earnings of a civilian, and the dis- — 


crimination against women, who will only receive war service 


increments at two-thirds of the men’s rates, cannot be de- | 
fended. But the new rewards for service, especially long 


service, will be thankfully received. 
* * 5 * 


The Supply of Skill 


The war has caused the interruption of apprenticeship 
and training for very many young men and women who | 


were called up to the Forces and other kinds of war service, 
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and it has. also depleted the numbers of skilled workers 
available in industry. The apprenticeship scheme announced 
by Mr Bevin in the House of Commons on Thursday 
should kill two birds with one stone, for it will serve the 
dual purpose of enabling demobilised ex-apprentices to re- 
sume their training and of ensuring an extended supply of 
skilled labour to industry in the critical post-war period. 
A youth, called up at the age of 18 in 1940, for example, 
having served two years” apprenticeship, will find that, on 
demobilisation at the age of 22 or 23, he has lost three 
years of apprenticeship and the prospect which he could 
normally have expected, of earning a skilled journeyman’s 
rate. The Minister of Labour proposes that on return from 
the Forces, a man whose apprenticeship has been inter- 
rupted should be treated as a man and paid a man’s wage. 
But since he will be doing what is virtually a boy’s job, iz 
would be unfair to expect the employer to meet the cost, 
and therefore the State will make a contribution, thus re- 
cognising its responsibility towards the man whose career 
has been interrupted. There will be a wages’ allowance of 
one-third of the recognised journeyman’s rate for the occu- 
pation and district ; a maintenance allowance to apprentices 
training in a technical institution or training centre ; and a 
further allowance to cover the cost of training fees. The 
scheme will be open not only to indentured apprentices but 
to those training under less formal agreements and to re- 
cogniséd learners. The period of apprenticeship will be 
shortened in every case, and to the extent that men have 
been able to continue their training or pursue their trade 
in the Forces, it will be still further reduced. Both sides of 
industry have been consulted and have approved a scheme 
which is, after all, very much in their own interests. 


x x * 


Deadlock over Pakistan 


The talks between Mr Gandhi and Mr Jinnah have 
ended in deadlock. True, they have expressed their hope 
that “the public will not feel embittered” and that “ this 
is not the final end of our effort,” but unless some entirely 
new line of advance can be discovered, it is difficult to 
see where a new initiative can begin. The fundamental 
cleavage of opinion is undoubtedly rooted in distrust. 
Moslem -India is Minority India, and behind all Mr 
Jinnah’s reserve and caution lies the fact that he represents 
people who do not feel any confidence in the intentions of 
the majority among which they live. Mr Gandhi’s proposal 
—based on the formula worked out by Mr Rajagopalachari— 
was that Congress and the Moslem League should form a 
provisional government which would take over full power 
from the British. It would then appoint a boundary com- 
mission and proceed to the demarcation of Pakistan. Mr 
Jinnah would not accept this procedure. He demanded that 
Pakistan should be defined and established before inde- 
pendence. In other words, the Moslem League wishes the 
separation to be carried through under the egis of Britain. 
Hence his violeat objection to the Congress “ Quit India” 
resolution. It was when he stated that putting independence 
before separation was putting the cart before the horse, that 
Mr Gandhi dismissed the theory of the two nations as 
unreal. This is probably nearer to the general view held 
by most Hindus. Mr Gandhi throughout has claimed to 
speak as an individual only. But if most Hindus do not 
believe in Pakistan, what would be their attitude if, by 
virtue of their overwhelming majority, they came to exercise 
supreme power in an India that Britain had “quitted ”? 
This is the question to which Mr Gandhi gave no answer ; 
yet it is uppermost in Moslem minds. 


* * » 


Transition in France 


The French Provisional Government has made the 
first move towards the unification of the Armed Forces 
of France. All irregular forces are now to be united in 
the French Forces of the Interior. This will probably mean 
that the Communist controlled Francs Tireurs et Partisans 
will give up their independent existence. New recruitment 
for ‘the F.F.I. has been forbidden. The unified F.F.I. is 
to be incorporated into the regular army and placed under 
normal discipline. “The men of the Maquis must under- 
stand that the story of the Maquis is over.” The members 
of the F.F.I. have been given an informal assurance that 
their detachments will not be dispersed, but as far as 
possible left intact within the framework of the regular 
forces. The question whether the commanders who led 
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those units in the Underground will continue in their 
commands has not been decided so far. But the question 
is more or less irrelevant. Once the F.F.I becomes part of 
the regular forces, the appointment of commanders 
necessarily comes within the province of the Supreme 
Command. The important fact is that General de Gaulle 
has apparently scored a success in his attempt to end the 
dualism, if not pluralism, of the French Armed Forces. 
In the sphere of civilian administration the tasks of unifica- 
tion still lie ahead. For the time being there is much over- 
lapping between the ordinary civil services and the local 
Committees of Liberation, who are still the more real 
centres of authority. As the Prefect of one department 
put it to the members of the local Committee of Libera- 
tion: “Nous serons Préfet a deux.” Whether this state 
of affairs can be stabilised is very questionable, to say 


- the least. But for some months to come the administration 


of France will probably continue in a state of flux, and 
General de Gaulle’s Government will be provisional not 
only in name but also in fact. To what extent it can 
carry out any fundamental reforms during this period has 
already became a matter of political controversy. The Left 
is pressing for the immediate nationalisation of key 
industries. But against this demand is advanced the argu- 
ment that, in view of its provisional character, the 
Government has no right to carry out such fundamental 
reforms, which can be voted only by duly elected legisla- 
tive bodies.. The argument is undoubtedly valid, provided 
it is sincerely meant. The principle that there should be 
no faits accomplis without consultation with the French 
people should apply to everybody, leaders and followers 
alike, and it should be applied as firmly in the political 
as in the economic field. 


«x * « 


Controversy Over Bulgaria ? 


Nearly a month has passed since the Bulgarian Govern- 
ment asked the Allies for an armistice. Meanwhile events 
have moved fast in Bulgaria. Russia declared war on Bul- 
garia. Bulgaria declared war on Germany. The Bulgarian 
Government again asked for an armistice. The Muraviev 
Government gave place to a National Front Government 
under Georgiev. But nothing has been heard of the armistice 
negotiations. In an interview with the Press, the Bulgarian 
Prime Minister declared that he “lacked any information 
from the Allies concerning the time and place of the armis- 
tice negotiations.” The reason for this delay can only be 
guessed at. It is a fact that the Bulgarian governments, that 
have replaced each other in such quick succession in the 
course of the last few weeks, have all upheld—in one degree 
or another—Bulgaria’s old territorial claims. Last week the 
Bulgarian occupation forces in Greek Thrace and Macedonia 
concluded an agreement with the EAM partisans to whom 
they handed over the local civilian administration. The Greek 
Government has not endorsed that agreement, and it has 
renewed its demand for an immediate withdrawal of all 
Bulgarian forces from Greek territory. The Bulgarian Prime 
Minister, on the other hand, has declared that the agreement 
has only a provisional character, and that 

the Bulgarian people naturally hope that at the Peace Con- 
ference due attention will be paid to Bulgaria’s need of a free 
outlet to the Mediterranean. 
What is the attitude of the Allied Powers towards this Bul- 
garian claim? It can be presumed that the British Govern- 
ment gives full support to the Greek demand for an im- 
mediate and unconditional withdrawal of the Bulgarian 
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forces. On the other hand, would the Bulgarian Premier still 
speak about “ Bulgaria’s need for a free outlet to the 
Mediterranean” if he had not some hopes of Russian back- 
ing, now that the Red Army is in Bulgaria? In the light 
of these facts, a controversy among the Allies over the 
frontiers of Bulgaria is not impossible, and this may have 
caused the delay in the armistice negotiations. It may also 
account for the anomalous position of a British “ military 
mission ” in Bulgaria, which the Bulgarians have asked to 
leave and the British apparently disown. 


* x *x 


War in the Baltic 


Until this year, the Germans have had it all their own 
way on the Baltic front. Their hold on Finland and the 
Baltic states shut in the Russian fleet and their control of 
Denmark and Norway shut out the British. Only a few 
adventurous submarines and mine-laying planes disturbed 
the security of these waters. The Germans could move 
their armies almost at will to the Baltic states, to Finland 
and Norway. Finnish, Swedish and German ships carried 
out Germany’s economic purposes without very much 
hindrance. Above all, the iron ships could bring tens of 
thousands of tons of iron ore a day from northern Sweden. 
So complete was the Germans’ control that the Swedish 
Government felt obliged to modify its neutrality to the 
extent of giving them important transit rights across 
northern and southern Sweden. To-day a'l this is changed. 
On September 23rd the Finnish Diet unanimously ratified 
the armistice terms with Russia which are to give Russians 
the use during the war of air bases in Finland and to give 
them in perpetuity a military base on the very doorstep of 
Helsinki. In Estonia, Tallin has fallen and the Germans 
have lost all the other escape ports through which they 
may have hoped to bring out their shattered armies. 
Estonia is nearly cleared and the Russians are steadily 
advancing on Riga. The Baltic is being opened to the Red 
Fleet, and at the same time its waters have been closed to 
Germany by the latest act in Sweden’s retreat from its 
earlier unneutral policy. On September 23rd it was 
announced in Stockholm that after September 27th no 
foreign shipping would be allowed into its Baltic ports or 
its territorial waters. This means, of course, the complete 
stoppage of all trade between Sweden and Germany. For 
many months now there have been signs that the Swedes 
were anxious to embarrass the defeated Germans as far as 
lay in their power. First of all, the trade agreement signed 
at the beginning of the year reduced considerably the scale 
of Swedish-German trade. In August, the Swedish War 
Insurance: Board ceased to insure ships trading with 
Germany’s northern and Baltic ports. The transit of mili- 
tary traffic across Sweden was stopped in the autumn of 
1943. At the beginning of this month, transit facilities for 
non-military supp‘ies were also stopped. It seems likely 
now that even individual transit permits for Germans will 
be suspended. Thus at a time when Russian ships are at 
last able to make their way freely into the Baltic, all Ger- 
man facilities east of the Skagerrak have disappeared. It may 
well be that in the long perspective of history this change 
in the balance of power in the Baltic may prove to be one 
of the most lasting results of this war. One Power after 
another has attempted to exclude Russia from a pre- 
dominant position in these northerh waters. To-day it 
looks as though the long struggle may be at an end. 


* * x 


Honourable and Gallant Member 


The Home Secretary announced in the House of Com- 
mons on Tuesday that Captain Ramsay, MP, has been 
released from internment. In the great majority of cases 
internment under Regulation 18B, the public knows nothing 
of the acts or activities which brought the person con- 
cerned within its scope. In the case of Captain Ramsay, 
however, his record was revealed, in part at least, in 1941, 
when he won his libel suit against the New York Times. 
Among his activities was the founding of the Right Club, 
which included among its members William Joyce, Tyler 
Kent and Anna Wolkoff. The Home Secretary has now 
decided that the state of the war justifies his release, and, 
though there is to be no release en bloc at the moment, a 
fresh review of the 223 persons detained on July 31st has led 
to release being authorised in 70 cases. Captain Ramsay has 
been released unconditionally, because, Mr Morrison ex- 
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plained, the imposition of restrictive conditions would be 
incompatible with the rights of an MP, and in answer to a 
question in the House whether action would be taken if 
Captain Ramsay engaged in hostile propaganda in Parlia- 
ment, he very properly replied that it would be a matter 
for the Speaker. Moreover, the right judges on Captain 
Ramsay’s past are the electors of Peebles and Southern, 
where a new Conservative candidate has been adopted. But 
what the public as a whole has the right to ask is whether 
the political machinery, which selected a man like Captain 
Ramsay as Conservative candidate for that constituency, 
will have been properly overhauled before the next General 
Election. 


* * * 


' Permanent Houses 


The Government’s plans for the construction of 
permanent houses have reached the prototype stage. On 
its demonstration site at Northolt, Middlesex, the Ministry 
of Works and Buildings has erected thirteen types of 
dwellings which can be seen by the public and by local 
authorities. They were built for experimental purposes, 
and records have been kept of their cost and the time 
taken to build the various types. The ‘full details will not 
be published until they are given to the House of 
Commons. The similarity of the general plans of the houses 
is probably accounted for by the need to equate relative 
costs. The interiors are practical, and obviously much 
thought and attention has been given to planning the 
layout and equipment. It seems that housewives’ tastes 
and wishes have been considered. Kitchens are laid out 
as efficient workrooms ; cupboard space is excellent and 
no bedroom is cupboardless ; bathrooms are perhaps too 
small. It must be admitted that while the interiors of the 
houses show great advances on pre-war design, the exteriors 
are extremely drab. Since they are meant to last about 
60 years, and will compete with later architectural develop- 
ments, it is a pity that external appearance has not kept 
pace. Fortunately, the houses are not meant to be specifica- 
tions to be copied everywhere by local authorities and 
builders. The Housing Manual, 1944 (HMSO, 2s.), published 
this week, has been prepared by the Ministry of Health and 
the Ministry of Works, with assistance from the Ministry of 
Fuel and the Ministry of Town and Country Planning, for 
the guidance of local authorities and others ; it gives advice 
on planning, construction, installation and equipment. The 
need for architectural advice is stressed, and the Manual 
rightly says: 

It is essential that the housing schemes promoted by local 
authorities should set a good standard for the country . .. 
The only statistical information about the demonstration 
houses so far released is that the “traditional” brick 
house cost £759 to build (labour and materials) and took 
2,100 man-hours. One block at the demonstration site is 
“ revolutionary ” in family housing. It is a two-storey block 
of four flats, built on a steel frame. Much of the material 
is prefabricated, and the assembly on the site takes only 
900 man-hours per flat. The roof can be put on at an 
early stage, so that work can proceed whatever the weather. 
The same construction can be used to build a block of four 
houses. For speed as well as for general appearance and 
amenities, this type of house has much to commend lit. 
The Duplex type of house is interesting in that it is 
designed as two small flats which can be converted into 
one house as the housing shortage is eased. It is clear 
that the demonstration houses will be of the utmost help 

to all concerned in, the task of post-war building. 


* * * 


Recruitment for the Colonial Service 


A statement from the Colonial Office a fortnight 
ago drew attention to the shortage of staff in the 
colonial service, both by pre-war standards and in view of 
the expansion needed to carry out development and welfare 
schemes. Even when allowance is made for a wider recrutit- 
ment to the service from the colonial peoples themselves, 
there will still be many vacancies for Europeans, and it is 
intended, after the defeat of Germany, to consider candi- 
dates from the armed forces and from those employed in 
other forms of war work. This expansion in the colonial 
service would be a suitable opportunity for transferring the 
burden of its cost. At present, the salaries, passages and 
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pensions of all European members are paid out of the 
colonial budgets—that is, from taxes on the colonial peoples. 
From the analysis given in the Economic Survey of the 
Colonial Empire, which inevitably makes some arbitrary 
distinctions, it appears that the cost of administration and 
pensions in all the colonies before the war amounted to 
almost half their total expenditure, and a large part of 
this must have been paid to Europeans—and spent in Great 
Britain. The absolute sum—about £31 millions—was not 
large by United Kingdom standards, and it would surely 
be of far more practical value to the colonies to relieve 
them entirely of the cost of European salaries and pensions 
than to make them isolated grants for development and 
welfare projects which they would then be in a position to 
finance themselves—though loans or grants for big develop- 
ment schemes would certainly still be necessary. Such a 
step would remove one of the chief grounds of agitation in 
the colonial press against British policy ; it would also serve 
a political purpose, for it would justify two scales of salaries, 
one for the European, which being paid by the British 
taxpayer would be in accordance with British standards, 
and one for the colonial, which would be in accordance 
with his country’s ability to pay. The colonial peoples 
would know exactly what it would cost them to have their 
own administrators, a first lesson in responsible government. 


* * * 


London House 


The Nuffield Foundation has made a grant of 
£225,000 to London House, which is a hall of 
residence for Empire students. Founded as long ago as 
1930, the hall has been mainly used by post-graduate 
students, particularly by post-graduate medical students, 
and there was always a long waiting list for admission, 
The Governors are now planning to complete the build- 
ings, which will be close to the University of London, as 
soon as possible, and are appealing for £500,000, in addi- 
tion to the Nuffield Foundation grant, for this purpose and 
to provide an endowment. The new buildings will enable 
accommodation to be provided for 250-300 men—some day, 
somewhere, someone will have to provide similar facilities 
for women—at a moderate cost. But London House is not 
a charitable institution. The Nuffield Foundation, whose 
central offices will be accommodated in London House, 
intends to assist on a large scale future teachers and 
research workers in medicine and science and to enable 
Empire students to do post-graduate work in this country. 
London House will not only provide a social background 
for these students and bring them into contact with 
persons eminent in medicine and science ; it will also help 
London to realise its opportunities for becoming a post- 
graduate centre for the world. 


* x * 


Shorter Notes 


The following table gives the number of civilian 
casualties in air-raids since September, 1939:—- 
Injured and Total 











Detained,in Serious 
Killed Hospital Casualties 

Sept., 1939-Aug., 1940. 1,494 1,980 3,474 
Sept.-Dec., 1940...... - 22,282 28,522 50,804 
Total, 1941 2.6505... 20,863 21,839 42,702 
Total, 1942 .......... 3,221 4,149 7,370 
Total, TONS ...5.....- 2,357 3,462 5,819 
Jan.—May, 1944 ...... 1,561 2,916 4,477 
DE eiesksaeneneees 1,935 5,906 7,841 
Kcepeekerninnees 2,441 7,107 9,548 
August............-- 1,103 2,921 4,024 
Totals to date........ 57,257 78,802 136,059 


Those killed in air-raids during August included 506 men, 
508 women and 89 children under 16. 


* 


The Catering Wages Commission has recommended the 
establishment of its second Wages Board—to regulate the 
wages and conditions of workers in teashoos and un- 
licensed restaurants. It will apply to about 70,000 estab- 
lishments throughout the country. The Commission 
expects to propose Wages Boards in the near future to 
cover licensed catering establishments and public-houses. 
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Letters to the Editor 
The Bombay Plan 


* TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


S1R,—Please allow me as one of the signatories of the 
proposals known as the Bombay Plan to offer some com- 
ments On the interesting article on the subject that 
appeared in your issue of June 17th IJast. 


I notice that you have criticised the Plan on various 
grounds. First of all, you ask whether the Plan is prac- 
ticable and charge the author with assuming “light-heartedly 
that the political and social conditions for over-all economic 
planning by the State can and will exist in India after the 
war.” You will agree that none can be dogmatic and pro- 
phesy with regard to the future. The Government of India, 
however, seems to believe as we do in post-war planning, 
and if we have been light-hearted in making assumptions, 
I hope you will grant that we are in good company. Sir 
Ardeshir Dalal, one of the “ light-hearteds,” has been 
appointed a Member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council to 
deal with post-war planning. 

You also criticise. us for ‘assuming “without proof or 
evidence that new investment in capital equipment includ- 
ing land and building will produce net idustrial output in 
the ratio of 2.4:1.” You emphasise that “the figures have 
no basis in fact” and that “it is the view of many experts, 
for instance, that the increase of 130 per cent contemplated 
in agricultural production is perhaps four times too high.” 
Luckily for us, the experts of the Government of India in 
the Kharegat Committee’s Report have core to almost the 
same conclusion as ourselves. They estimate that with an 
investment of 1,000 crores agricultural production could be 
increased in fifteen years by 100 per cent. Our estimate of 
an increase of 130 per cent with an expenditure of 1,240 
crores does not differ substantially from the estimate of 
the Government. 


We do not claim perfection. Yet, it would be wrong to 
say that we had not our feet on earth when we made the 
estimates. Those of us who are engaged extensively in 
business and industry and can speak from personal ex- 
perience of the matter which is not so negligible will bear 
it out that the ratio of 2.4:1 is much nearer the mark than 
you seem to think. 


You are correct when you say that if the prices in the 
planning period were higher than 1931-32 prices on which 
the whole estimate is based, the expenditure of 10,000 
crores would be proportionately increased. But should we 
always calculate such expenditure in terms of money? Why 
not in terms of human labour? My estimate is that 10,000 
crores, which is our estimate of the expenditure involved 
in the Plan, is, in terms of human labour, the same value as 
that obtained from the work of 5 per cent of the total popu- 
lation employed fully for fifteen years. In “ savings,” perhaps . 
it would come to about 15 to 20 per cent of the annual — 
savings of the people. If we kept this one fact in mind, 
we would cease to talk of inflation and created money. 
The whole problem revolves round one central fact. Is it 
possible for India to employ another § per cent of her total 
population for full fifteen years for the task of reconstruc- 
tion? To put it in terms of money, is it possible for India 
to save I§ to 20 per cent of her annual wealth for reinvest- 
ment? My answer is “ Yes.” Other countries have done it, 
and I see no reason why India could not do it. 

According to you, our estimate is wrong since we have 
forgotten to add to our total estimate of capital investment 
certain recurring items. May I submit that money spent on 
education, health and such other services is, if expenditure, 
also the income of those like teachers, doctors, etc., who will 
be the earners? The nation as a whole, therefore, does not 
invest any extra money in utilising its existing idle labour 
for the purpose of social uplift. In estimating the annual ex- 
penditure on the social services, we have only pointed out 
how much the State will have to spend. The money so spent 
on salaries and wages must immediately be reflected in 
the income of the services and eventually percolate to the 
exchequer. The recurring expenditure, therefore, does not 
stand on the same footing as other items of investment. 
There is an obvious difference between the two kinds of 
expenditure. When investment is made for production, the 
existing standard would not be affected until the industry 
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begins to produce consumer goods. An engineering work- 
shop that produces capital goods cannot provide any con- 
sumable wealth to the nation until consumer goods are 
produced w.th the help of the machines produced at the 
workshop. Until such time as the consumer goods are re- 
ceived, money expended remains a blocked investment. In 
social service, however, expenditure and income accrue 
simultaneously, and there is, therefore, no blocked invest- 
ment. You will thus see that there is no such mistake as 
the article assumes.—Yours faithfully, G. D. BIRLA 


Calcutta. 


A Temperate People 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—I do not think that the present facts warrant the 
complacent attitude to the drink problem reflected in the 
editorial paragraphs which appear in your current issue. 


There has, in fact, been a very disturbing increase in . 


drinking and drunkenness amongst young people during 
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the last. two or three years and Chief Constables, magis- 
trates and others have called public atiention to this de- 
plorable tendency, particularly in certain munition areas 
and seaport towns. 

It is certainly a reflection on our national housekeeping 
that beer production in war-time has been regarded as 
a Priority No. 1, and that grain has been allocated to the 
brewers at the expense of poultry-keepers, dairy farmers 
and other producers whose products have been drastically 
curtailed. 

In the fourth year of the Great War the production of 
beer was reduced to 14 million barrels. In the fifth year 
of the present war, beer production is approximately 30 
million barrels and constitutes a heavy strain upon 
transport. 

The Chairman of the Birmingham Licensing Justices 
publicly stated last year that the statistics of drunkenness 
were no longer a reliable index of national sobriety, and it 
could not be doubted that the reduction in the strength of 
the police force was a factor that must be taken into 
account.—Yours faithfully. H. Ceci HEATH, 

General Secretary, United Kingdom Alliance 

London, S.W.1 


AMERICAN SURVEY 


Limitless Promise 


Governor Dewey’s speeches have grown more liberal 
as he advances towards the West Coast. This is not merely 
the result of the lush Californian air. The West Coast 
is a key section, so far as the election is concerned ; and 
its political clima:e is less conservative than that of rock- 
bound Maine, partly because of the great influx of war- 
workers. In his four speeches at Seattle, Portland, Los 
Angeles and San Francisco, Governor Dewey has revealed 
a determination to out-do the New Deal. At Seattle he 
made a vigorous effort to capture the Labour vote, paint- 
ing the unions as the victims of New Deal politics and 
the wage-earner as “affronted by the reduction of his basic 
rights to the level of political rewards.” He argued that 
the New Deal was exclusively responsible for most of the 
war-time strikes, through its policy of delay, overlapping 
jurisdictions and “planned confusion,” and promised that 
under a Republican Administration Labour would get its 
rewards as a result of collective bargaining, instead of 
political loyalty. He endorsed most of the New Deal’s social 
legislation, including the social security programme ; pro- 
mised an “expanding economy” through the co-operation 
of a liberated industry with a free labour force; and de- 
clared that there must be jobs for all, even if it necessitated 
limited Government intervention. Governor Dewey made 

. a particularly good impression by his attack upon the in- 
efficiency of Administration machinery for dealing with 
labour disputes, and even some pro-Administration news- 
papers have admitted the shrewdness of his hits. Unkind 
critics have suggested that Governor Dewey is “ running 
for the Presidency on the platform of the New Deal.” 
But it is surely to Governor Dewey’s credit that he realises 
that the days of “the devil take the hindmost” are gone. 
Earlier in the year Mr Willkie tried, unsuccessfully, to 
bludgeon the Republican Old Guard into admitting that 
times change and the party must keep pace. Governor 
Dewey has engineered the conversion. How enduring it 
will prove is another matter. For the moment it is made 
palatable by the doctrine of the “limitless promise” of 
America, to which there will be an especial response in 
ot new and ambitious industrial empire of the West 

St. . 


* * *« 


Black Record 


Governor Dewey, unlike Mr Willkie, has made no 
attempt to foist sackcloth and ashes upon the Republican 
Party. But in his bland assumption that Republicans have 
always been New Dealers at heart he left himself open to 
the most crushing and telling rejoinders from President 
Roosevelt, who made his first campaign speech this week, 


as soon as Mr Dewey’s plan of attack had become clear. 
The President was at the very top of his political form. 
“Pointing with pride,” the usual prerogative of the party 
in power, took second p‘ace to pointing with scorn at the 
Republican record on international affairs, on preparedness 
for the war, and on domestic problems. He took an 
evident delight in warning Governor Dewey that it was as 
unwise for a Republican to stir up memories o: the 
depression as to mention rope in the house of a man who 
had been hanged; he poured ridicule upon Republican sin- 
cerity in endorsing the National Labour Relations Act, 
the Social Security Act and other New Deal social legis- 
lation. He did not spare the Republican record in war and 
in peace, recalling the “ botching” of the last peace, the 
refusal of many Republicans to believe in the possibility 
of the United States becoming the victim of aggression, the 
Republican votes against Lend-Lease. He did not spare 
Governor Dewey’s ill-advised advocacy of General 
MacArthur ; and here he spoke with the authority of the 
Commander-in-Chief. There was, however, one notable 
exception to the diatribe, and that was the olive branch 
held out to Republicans who are sincere bel'evers in inter- 
national collaboration. There is no lull in the wooing of 
Mr Willkie’s fol‘owers. The President has shown no dis- 
position to be restrained by Governor Dewey’s willingness 
to treat foreign policy as a non-controversial issue ; and 
the aggressive nature of his speech will strain this fragile 
agreement. Even i° it does not collapse, the immediate 
consequence of this first round must be to harden Governor 
Dewey’s resolve to use whatever missiles come to hand. 
The coming election promises to be in the most vigorous 
American tradition. 
* * * 


Germania Delenda Est 


A compromise appears to have been reached at 
Dumbarton Oaks on the problem of action to be taken if 
one of the Great Powers is guilty of aggression ; and an 
agreement on the draft proposals has been reached, though 
not with such speed as to justify Senator Wheeler’s charges 
that the conference was being rushed through to prevent 
sober second thoughts in the United States. It is assumed, 
indeed, that the new organisation may be called upon to 
meet aggression only from Germany and Japan or other 
Fascist governments. Senator Wheeler has a'so declared 
that knowledge of the peace terms would .lead Americans 
to reject membership in the organisation to secure their 
enforcement. Unfortunately, the published details of the 
“hard peace” plan attributed to Secretary Morgenthau 
go far to support this view. Senator Ball last week made 
a powerful plea in the Senate for immediate American 
participation and for granting the President the right to 
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NO LAMENTS... 


It is customary in war-time to lament a 
decline in the public taste and to decry the 
judément which eventually finds a substitute 
better than its original. We find no evidence 
in our business to support either charge. 
Never were Balkan Sobranie so highly priced, 
never were they so scarce, yet never were 


they in such constant and widespread 
demand. We take that as a compliment to 
public morale as well as.a tribute to our 
private pride. And, as Balkan Sobranie have 
no substitute, the second charge does not arise. 
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BEHOLD the invisible! 
E visible comprises all that can be seen by the naked 
eye. Within that range of vision man has learned won- 
derful things. But outside that range lie phenomena mar- 
vellous too. And man is now finding ways to ‘see’ those 
phenomena. Here are two instances, 

Rays of light in the spectrum beyond the violet and 
below the red, which have vibrations too fine or too coarse 
for the human eye to receive, are within the range of speci- 
ally treated photographic plates. Hence, many things about 
the ultimate structure of matter, hitherto hidden from 
sight, are now revealed. 

Engineers have long sought easy means of gauging strains 
and stresses. Through the use of Polaroid the strains and 
stresses in transparent plastic materials can actually be 
seen. 

Both these developments require iodine. They are but 
two of the many recent applications of this remarkable 
element. 

The 10DINE EDUCATIONAL BUREAU was set up in 1938 to 
collect and collate all available information on iodine. The 
services of this Bureau are available free to any institu- 
tion or manufacturer with an iodine problem. 


lodine Educational Bureau 


13 STONE HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
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ln war or peace-at the 
service of the Empire 





“Why I read The 
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It seems to me to have every- 
thing. I like its sincerity, its 
honesty, and its sense of fair play. 
Idon’t mind betting that business 
men everywhere would get a 
dearer vision of things by reading 
The Yorkshire Post regularly. 

“Take politics. While upholding 
its own political viewpoint, it is 
dso fair to the other fellow’s 
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Yorkshire Post” 






than you can say about many 
newspapers. Take finance. You'll 
always find full reports of local 
trade meetings, not summaries. 
And in post-war matters—amid 
the babel of voices planning Brave 
New Worlds, its realistic outlook 
helps a plain man like me to 
understand what our post-war 
tasks and opportunities are really 
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The development of switch and control gear for distributing electrical 
power to industry is of fundamental importance. The G.E.C.—the 
largest British electrical manufacturing organisation in the Empire— 
has designed and manufactured switchboards with the highest 
breaking capacities required in modern practice. 

The demands of war have resulted in the entire research and technical: 
resources of the Company, together with its vast production of 
electrical equipment, being directed to the war effort, and diverted 
from normal supply channels. 

When peace comes the big technical advances made by the Company 
during these years of war in all applications of electricity, including 
the important one of electronics, will be available to all concerned 
with reconstruction in any part of the world. 


Elechificatin Schemes 


G.E.C. Electrification Schemes have been applied to all Industries, 
including: Aircraft Factories; Chemical Works; Collieries; Food 
Factories; Gold Mines; Iron, Steel and Copper Works; Motor 
Car Works; Oil Refinerics ; Ships and Shipyards; Textile Mills, etc. 


GE.C— always tn the foopont of electrical progress 





THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., LTD., MAGNET HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 
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LPWPUPYPVWPVPVWPVPVWPVPVWPYPA PPA? 


ARE YOU OVER 
I7 YEARS OLD? 


NLESS you are over 17, there have been no Black 

Magic Chocolates since you were 14; and at that 

age (if we remember aright) chocolates were chocolates 
and never mind the name. 

But if you are over 17, the words “ Black Magic” 
probably strike a chord in your memory. 

Let us help a little. 

A very plain box—glossy black, with a few white 
lines on it. 

Twelve different kinds of chocolates, in simple paper 
cups, without any fripperies. 

Truffie-and-Nougat, Hazel Cluster, Liquid Cherry, 
Orange Cream, Strawberry Cup . . . heigh-ho. The 
girls loved ’em; and the boys took no poor view of 
them, either. 

And now, you say, here it comes—‘“* Come Peace, 
come Black Magic.” But nothing of the sort. There 
will be a lot of pre-war goods back in the shops before 
Black Magic; for though we shall move fast, we shall 
take no short cuts—no half measures, no skimping. 

Don’t expect to buy Black Magic on Armistice Day ; 
but when you do buy it, it will be as good as ever. We 
believe it will be better, but that will be for you to say. 


Black Magic 


ROWNTREE & CO. LTD., YORK 
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“When 


your 






tobacco 


smokes hot — 


take my advice 
and cool it down with Grand Cut” 


Grand Cut 


FLAKE OR READY RUBBED 
2 oz. for 5/- 


Obviously a pipe of GRAND CUT alone 
smokes even cooler and more slowly. 


ISSUED BY GODFREY PHILLIPS LIMITED - 1844-1944 
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KODAK FILM 
helps anti-rickets 
vitamin research 


But for X-rays, many young chickens would die. ‘Those 
above were used by Vitamins Limited to find the 
Vitamin D needed to prevent rickets, so that enough 
can be fed to the thousands of chicks reared every year 
in this country. Older research methods depended on 
killing the chicks to examine their bones. Now they 
can be photographed by X-rays and their lives saved. 

Such vitamin research is only cne of the countless 
advances made possible by the 
use of X-rays in industry, 
medicine and science. Kodak 
special films have done much 
to make these advances pos- 
sible ... much to enable the 
even wider application of 
X-rays in the future. 


Kodak Limited, Kodak House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 
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You are going to hear a 
® great deal more about the 
Cc , & Philco Group when the war 
Om p ps is over than it is possible to 
reveal at the present time. It 
is enough to say that this progressive group of 
industrial electricial manufacturing companies 
have made their plans—plans for the large-scale 
production of radio and television receiving and 
transmitting apparatus, electric motors, generators, 
switch-gear, refrigerators and electro-mechanical 
devices of every description. These plans await the 
signal of victory and the brilliant opportunities of 
peace. When the time comes, the Philco Group will 
play an impressive part in supplying the needs and 
comforts which the patient people of this country 
so richly deserve. 


a PRILGO 2... 


PHILCO RADIO & TELEVISION CORPORATION OF GREAT BRITAIN LTD - P.R.T. 
LABORATORIES LTD - BRITISH MECHANICAL PRODUCTIONS LTD - HOPKINSON 
MOTORS & ELECTRIC CO LTD * BRITANNIC ELECTRIC CABLE & CONSTRUCTION 
CO LTD - AIRCRAFT & MECHANICAL PRODUCTIONS LTD - AERO ENGINES LTD 


Donington House Norfolk Street Strand WC2 
Cvs-13 
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send American forces abroad without first securing the 
assent of the Senate. In combating Senator Wheeler’s 
counsel of delay, Mr Ball admitted that the peace terms 
might be, indeed probably would be, unsatisfactory to many 
Americans ; but he urged that a world security organisation 
offered the best means for the peaceful correction of mis- 
takes. But if the intention is to reduce Germany to an 
agricultural economy, sober-minded men everywhere inay 
well despair of the prospects for peace. This is no matter 
of detail. The scheme, according to the American Press, 
provides for the closing down of all German mines ; for 
the removal of some German industrial machinery to the 
devastated countries and the destruction of the rest ; refusal 
of any kind of assistance to post-war Germany; the 
cession of the Saar to France and parts of Eastern Germany 
to Poland, and the division of large estates into small 
farms. It is said that this plan has the President’s approval, 
but not that of Messrs Hull and Stimson, and that the 
split in the Cabinet was caused by President Roosevelt’s 
demand for the drawing up of harsher terms than those 
originally proposed. The decision may not have been taken, 
but that these are no idle rumours is proved by Mr 
Walter Lippmann’s efforts in the past few days to explain 
why such an attempt must fail. In Mr Lippmann’s words: 

The Germans would become a sullen, festering mass of 
desperate human beings with whom no one could deal. 
It is perhaps understandable that in the United States 
there should not be a keen appreciation of the part 
German industry must play in the reconstruction of the 
European economy. But except on the score of distance 
and consequent irresponsibility, it is hard to see how this 
plan can appear to be anything but a guarantee of per- 
petual chaos. If this is the scheme which the President 
carried to Quebec, Senator Wheeler has unintentionally 
spoken for all men. 

* * * 


Arms for Peace 


The Army, in the person of General Marshall, has 
already urged upon Americans the necessity of universal 
military training. At the convention of the American Legion 
this week General Arnold, of the Army Air Forces, and 
Secretary of the Navy Forrestal, supported this proposal 
and outlined the special problems of preparedness at sea 
and in the air. The Services are profoundly aware, in 
General Arnold’s words, that 

in this war, by the grace of God and the courage of our 

Allies, we were able to get the time to create new units and 

train them properly before sending them into battle. 
By striking while the iron is hot it is hoped to secure 
agreement on adequate defence precautions after the war. 
General Arnold emphasised that an adequate air force 
depended not on mere numbers of planes but on the use 
of research to keep the United States at the head of new 
developments ; on a progressive aviation industry capable 
of great expansion ; on an elastic ground and air training 
scheme ; and on the availability of far-flung air bases. Mr 
Forrestal spoke with equal feeling of false economy in 
cutting down the Navy and of the need for sustained naval 
research. The Legion convention responded by resolutions 
calling for the maintenance of the Navy at a strength 
sufficient to overcome any possible combination of hostile 
fleets; mo scrapping of first-line ships; and universal 
military training. The Legion, however, is a unique 
audience, and it was being polled at a moment when the 
lesson of this war is at its peak. Presumably that most 
professional branch of the American Forces, the Navy, 
never again will suffer the indignities of the period between 
the wars. In the disposal of Government-owned war plants 
the Forces are to have priority of choice as to those 
which are to be retained as part of the permanent defence 
machinery of the country. The acquisition of bases, as 
urged by Senator Connally at the convention, is likely to 
have an even more enthusiastic response. But not even the 
most earnest representations of all the Services will make 
much headway against the public aversion to conscription 
In time of peace. 

* * x 


Freedom from News 
Both the Senate and the House have approved a 
Tesolution favouring the international guarantee of the 


world-wide right of interchange of news by news gathering 
and news distributing agencies, whether individual or asso- 
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ciate, by any means, without discrimination as to sources, 

distribution, rates or charges. 
and it has been enthusiastically and not unnaturally 
endorsed by the newspapers. The desirability of a free flow 
of news, as an essential factor in increasing world under- 
standing, is hardly a debatable proposition ; and in most 
countries the abolition of censorship is one of the most 
eagerly anticipated fruits of peace. The resolution, how- 
ever, bears the marks of a more contentious origin. It 
would be difficult to suspect from the American press 
that the great American agencies suffer any heavy handi- 
caps in providing their readers with as much news as they 
can comfortably assimilate, and the American press prides 
itself on being the freest in the world. It should be remem- 
bered, however, that the five Senators who last year under- 
took a world-wide tour of investigation expressed the 
gravest anxiety over British control of international cable 
facilities. It was declared monstrous that charges between 
British points were lower than those to the United States, 


‘ and that in order to take advantage of these lower rates 


American correspondents must route their messages 
through British or Dominion centres, with the possibility 
of delay and of double censorship. There is an impression 
in the United States, which is quite wrong, that charges 
vary with! the nationality of the sender. The fact is that 
British rates are lower because British cables are sub- 
sidised, while American are not ; and that it is the import- 
ance of speedy and cheap communication to the Empire 
which has led to British predominance in cable facilities. 
It is fantastic to suspect in this situation a sinister com- 
munications monopoly. The resolution passed by Con- 
gress may mean nothing more than a non-controversial 
endorsement of a free press. It is more likely to be inter- 
preted as a demand that the United States take a more 
aggressive share in deve!oping international communica- 
tions. This is a proposition to which some thought has 
been devoted, and it has only been put in cold storage 
during the war. If it is not pressed further it will be 
because the end of hostilities will restore international 
telephone facilities, in which American control exceeds the 
British, to the predominating position it held before the 
war. . 
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Ms Chocolate is a convenient medium for 
carrying, storing and conserving milk, but there 
is much more to it than that. . . Fresh dairy milk 
consists of two elements — water, which averages 
873%, and ‘milk solids’ (fats, protein and milk sugar), 
which contain calcium, phosphorus and Vitamin D and 
which constitute the whole food value of the milk. 
As the chart shows, Cadburys Milk Chocolate retains 
all the milk solids of all the milk used, and only the 
water is eliminated. 


Cadbury means Quality 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





Industrial Price-fixing 


T= decision of the Board of Trade to reject the Cotton 
Board Committee’s proposals for a* regime of self- 
government in the cotton trade, with legally enforceable 
price-fixing powers and with jurisdiction Over rayon, cotton’s 
young competitor, has clarified the Government’s attitude 
towards an important industry. But it is also of wider 
significance as an indication of the Government’s approach 
to the formulation of post-war industrial policy in general. 
True, the cotton industry is not typical of British industry, 
or, rather, it falls into the category of trades that have 
suffered misfortune through a contraction of markets because 
of a fall in world trade or high costs or both. In this sense 
it is perhaps a pity that the cotton trade, rather than, say, 
the motor industry, has come up as the first test case. 

Mr Dalton’s resistance to the combined pressure of em- 
ployers and trade unions for statutory and autonomous price- 
fixing powers merits a word of encouragement. His argu- 
ments, as given-in a statement to the Press, deserve to be 
put on record. 


There are grave dangers in such minimum price arrange- 
ments, which may easily lead to restriction rather than expan- 
sion of output, and to the perpetuation of insufficient and old- 
fashioned methods at the expense of more efficient and up- 
to-date firms. Moreover, for some time to come, the British 
cotton industry should be able to sell without difficulty, and 
at good prices, all it can produce. In the home market, the 
practical problem will be to enforce, not minimum but maxi- 
mum prices, so as to prevent inflation, Likewise, in overseas 
markets, the need will be not for minimum prices, but for a 
certain discretion on the part of exporters. Our prices must 
not be so high as to lose in future years the goodwill of our 
Overseas customers. 


The President of the Board of Trade did not confine 
himself to a refusal of the industry’s demands. He urged it 
“forthwith ” to concentrate its energies upon “ putting its 
house in order,” and to work out its own salvation after the 
war with the assistance of the Cotton Industry (Reorganisa- 
tion) Act, 1939. He asked the industry to press ahead with a 
programme of reforms designed to raise its productivity and 
to restore its prosperity. The industry should group itself 
into larger units, and instal the best equipment that can 
be had; bulk orders and continuous running should be 
secured by overhauling the merchanting section, and by 
double-shift working; the wages system should be 
modernised and simplified. These are the channels into 
which the industry’s efforts should be diverted. 


* 


Mr Dalton was as well advised to stress the dangers of 
autonomous price-fixing powers as he was to emphasise the 
primary need for an increase in productivity by way of 
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technical reorganisation. Past experience has shown that 
price-fixing is a dangerous drug. It destroys the health of 
vigorous industries, and it is no substitute for technical 
rationalisation in industries that have run into difficulties. 

This does not mean that minimum prices should be ex- 
cluded altogether from the list of permissible devices. They 
may be beneficial in curing industries suffering from capital 
consumption. But these cases are exceptional, and in every 
case the need should be proved before price-fixing powers 
are conferred ; and, like drugs, they must be carefully pre- 
scribed and administered. 

Minimum prices, in fact, should only be granted on three 
conditions. The price-fixing agency should not be the 
industry itself, but the Government or some independent 
body responsible to it. Secondly, it is not sufficient to ask 
such an agency to conform to some vague formula, such 
as to ensure that the prices are reasonable or yield a fair 
return to efficient producers—such phrases, in practice, are 
meaningless. The price-fixers can only perform their task 
adequately if they are given definite instructions—a specific 
formula—about the method by which, and the level at which, 
prices are to be fixed. A reasonable example of such a 
formula would be to determine minimum prices on the basis 
of the total costs of the lower quartile (that is, the total costs 
of the firm whose costs stand one-quarter of the way up 
from the lowest to the highest)—or, alternatively, the mini- 
mum might be fixed at the prime costs of the average pro- 
ducer. It is, after all, minimum prices that are in question, 
and they should be fixed low ; but to fix them by reference 
to the costs of the cheapest producer might defeat the pur- 
pose by driving too many firms out of business; to align 
them with the costs of the most expensive producer puts a 
premium on inefficiency ; to base them on average total costs 
(i.e., including overheads and return on capital) might still 
amount to an endowment of the complacent. The alterna- 
tive bases here suggested would either give the producer of 
average efficiency a guarantee of his out-of-pocket expenses, 
but no guarantee of a return on his capital; or else would 
give the producer of more than average efficiency a fair 
yield on his capital. As bases for minimum prices, it would 
be difficult to justify anything more generous. Whether or 
not these are exactly the right principles, with the develop- 
ment of modern costing, there should be no difficulty in 
formulating and carrying out precise instructions about 
price determination. 

Thirdly, minimum prices as such are no guarantee of 
reorganisation. They merely create the conditions of re- 
organisation in that they provide a measure of security, and 
enable efficient producers to make a profit. In principle, they 
should only be granted to an industry when it has formulated 
a satisfactory plan for technical rationalisation, and, even 
then, safeguards are needed to ensure that this plan is, in 
fact, translated into practice with commendable speed. 

Experience during the inter-war period has amply demon- 
strated the futility of seeking the reorganisation of industries 
in difficulties by giving them autonomous price-fixing powers 
without adequate safeguards. Coal and steel are two well- 
known examples. 

The Coal Mines Act, 1930, gave the industry power to 
regulate production and prices. There were safeguards, of 
course. The Board of Trade had to give its approval to the 
schemes ; national and district committees were to investi- 
gate complaints ; the Coal Mines Reorganisation Commis- 
sion was to induce reorganisation by way of amalgamations. 
But the result was a rise in prices and little reorganisation. 
The home consumer had to pay more, and the overseas con- 
sumer turned to other sources of supply. As a means of 
preventing the loss of.exports the Government negotiated a 
series of bilateral trade agreements, and it initiated discus- 
sions for the formation of an export cartel—that is, British 
coal, for the first time in its history, was selling in over- 
seas markets on political pressure rather than on price. 

In steel, experience has been very similar. The industry 
promised cheap steel by way of technical reorganisation on 
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condition that it was given monopoly powers on the home 
market. On the recommendation of the Import Duties 
Advisory Committee—the supposed watchdog of the Import 
Duties Act—the industry’s request was granted in 1932. 
But reorganisation was not started in earnest until two or 
three years later, and then was a policy of mending and 
patching rather than one of drastic technical overhaul. As 
in coal, prices rose substantially in the 1930’s—partly, of 
course, because of the rise in coal prices, but by no means 
entirely. And in steel, as in coal, British output found itself 
increasingly unable to compete, in the absence of cartels and 
protective duties, with foreign producers. 

The policy of granting industries price-fixing powers 
without adequate safeguards has, in fact, proved to be 
thoroughly vicious. In coal and ‘steel, the measure of 
security provided by fixed prices has probably acted as a 
deterrent rather than as an incentive to the achievement of 
higher productivity by way of technical reorganisation. Their 
story might have been very different, if the granting of price- 
fixing powers had been conditional on the formulation and 
progressive fulfilment of a definite programme of technical 
rationalisation, if prices had been administered by an inde- 
pendent agency, and if this agency had been given instruc- 
tions about their determination rigorous enough to prevent 
complacency. 


* 


The cotton industry, however, is in an exceptional posi- 
tion, and it may be that an exceptional case can be made out 
for minimum prices as one of the instruments of reorganisa- 
tion. If the case is beyond reasonable doubt, there is no 
reason why the industry should not have recourse to this 
remedy, provided it is willing to conform to the conditions 
essential to successful application. 

But the cotton industry is most unlikely to table such a 
request, for it has already been given somewhat more by 
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the Act of 1939—held in suspense—than it would be en- 
titled to have under the suggested conditions of price-fixing. 
By this Act, price schemes are to be administered by boards 
elected by the members of the sections of the industry to 
which they apply ; true, the Cotton Industry Board must 
satisfy itself that the proposed minimum prices are deter- 
mined in accordance with the instructions of the Act, but 
only three of the fifteen members of the Board will be inde- 
pendent persons. The Board has definite instructions about 
price determination ; it has to select a group of undertakings 
which “appear” to it to be the most efficient in each 
section, and it has to compute the ceiling of minimum prices 
by reference to the group’s average prime costs and specified 
depreciation charges plus an allowance for a specified profit ; 
but these instructions are far from rigorous. Moreover, the 
granting of price-fixing powers is not made conditional upon 
the fulfilment of a definite plan of reorganisation. 

In view of the generous provisions of the Act of 1939, 
Mr Dalton had every justification for refusing further con- 
cessions. But then he had asked the industry to submit 
proposals; it would be against human nature for an industry 
to resist the temptation to ask for more. But the Minister 
has also every right to press the industry to prepare and 
carry out a drastic overhaul as speedily as possible. In 
cotton, as in every industry, the slogans must be Productivity, 
Efficiency, Rationalisation, Lowered Costs. These are the 
really important matters to which public policy should be 
unremittingly directed. Price-fixing and market sharing—the 
favourite devices of the trade associations—are secondary 
questions which should not be brought into consideration 
until after the main issues have been tackled. As trimmings 
to a structure that is otherwise sound, they may occasionally 
be permitted, under proper safeguards. But as the main 
content of an industrial policy, they would be disastrous. 
Mr Dalton has waited far too long to make that clear. He 
should now proceed to make sure that his new policy is 
understood to apply to every industry in the country. 


- The Pottery Industry 


T= need for flexibility and adaptability in the post-war 
structure of industry has been recognised by the 
Government. This means that the encouragement of minor 
industries will be a primary task of reconstruction. Wise 
direction and nourishment of these industries is likely to 
produce quick and satisfactory results, for in many cases 
they have reached a stage of development suitable for the 
introduction of new methods of production and organisation. 
It is once again a matter of “ Give us the tools. .. .” 

The minor industries are capable of playing a very 
important part in the recovery and expansion of British 
exports ; and this is particularly true of the pottery industry 
—an industry about which the public is remarkably ill- 
informed. That area of North Staffordshire known variously 
as the Potteries, the Five Towns (Arnold Bennett’s 
sobriquet) and sometimes (though quite wrongly) as the 
Black Country, is a peculiarly isolated geographic region 
producing about 85 per cent of British pottery products. 
In normal times the value of the industry’s output is some 
£18 million per annum, of which about one-quarter repre- 
sents export trade. During the war the industry has 
experienced the varying fortunes of a semi-luxury trade: 
it has been encouraged and fostered, concentrated, and 
limited by turn. In the early part of the war the industry 
was given special assistance—largely because the raw 
materials (90 per cent of them) are obtained within the 
British Isles and because its finished products contain a 
high value relative to bulk weight and shipping space. In 
1941 the value of the export trade in pottery reached 
£5,868,585—the highest figure since 1925. Authorities in 
the industry'estimate that the volume of overseas trade could 
be doubled if the long overdue rationalisation of production 
and marketing were undertaken promptly. 

It is clear that the demand for pottery will be very great 
in the immediate post-war years—not only for domestic 
tableware but for the products of the other three chief 
sections of the industry, glazed tiles, sanitary ware and 
electrical porcelain. The fortunes of each are closely con- 
nected with developments in housing. China is a fragile 
substance and has suffered heavy casualties under enemy 
bombardment. Moreover, there will be great eagerness to put 
away the drab “ utility” pieces of wartime, so suggestive of 
short commons and plain fare, in favour of the more decora- 
tive and colourful wares characteristic of peace. In no in- 





dustry catering for domestic equipment will the demand for 
replacements and renewals be greater. 

Abroad, the pottery industry is favoured with exceptional 
opportunities. Before the war competition with German, 
Japanese and Czechoslovakian producers was acute. Where 
trade was lost it was usually lost to the Japanese. In the 
home market Japanese wares were unimportant, though they 
had captured some part of the chain-store business. In the 
Dominions, however, Japanese pottery was ousting British 
very rapidly. In the decade before the war imports of 
Japanese china (as distinct from earthenware) increased by 
50 per cent in Canada, 70 per cent in Australia and 45 per 
cent in South Africa. By 1940 the Japanese claimed to be 
the world’s leading producers of domestic pottery and were 
making a strong bid for leadership in the production of 
sanitary ware, electrical porcelain and tiles. Their success 
was due to a highly efficient and systematic production of 
medium-quality goods, low labour costs and an energetic 
and ruthless marketing policy. In 1939 the position in the 
United States market was as follows: 
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It is useless to speculate on the condition of the Japanese 
and German pottery industries after the war, but on grounds 
of goodwill alone it is safe to predict that British wares will 
be favoured with higher initial opportunities. How will the 
industry behave in a sellers’ market? Will it be content to 
gather the windfalls or will it reach for the fruits that will 
keep? The danger facing the industry is that vitally neces- 
sary technical adjustment will be delayed in view of the 
certainty of short-period prosperity. 

This technical readjustment began at a snail’s pace after 
the Great War and has proceeded, fitfully, at the same rate. 
The industry is hampered very severely by the results of 
its haphazard growth from the eighteenth century era of 
consolidation under Josiah Wedgwood. In 1939 the earthen- 
ware and china sections of the industry were represented in 
Stoke-on-Trent, by some 300 factories employing about 
60,000 workers. The size of the manufacturing unit is 
extremely small—far too small, physically, to permit the 
general introduction of the most important and far-reaching 
technical development, the continuous tunnel oven. Where 
factories have been enlarged, the expansion has been piece- 
meal, with the result that methodical production is rendered 
impossible by obsolete lay-out. There are, of course, striking 
exceptions to this general picture of inefficiency. The new 
Wedgwood factory at Barlaston, with its electric tunnel 
ovens, scientific flow-production lay-out, excellent transport 
facilities and garden-village amenities, might well serve as 
a prototype for post-war developments. It is significant that 
in those sections of the industry that are unaffected and 
unhampered by tradition—notably glazed tiles and electrical 
porcelain—the production unit is larger and much more 
efficient than in the china and earthenware sections. 

At first sight, the success of the few large producers—the 
“big five” earthenware manufacturers and the “ big four ” 
china manufacturers—might suggest that the troubles of 
the industry could be solved by concentrating production 
into identical units of optimum size. But this solution would 
overlook the fact that pottery markets are highly 
differentiated and cannot adequately be served by a narrow 
range of standardised products. In the market for cheap 
household crockery a policy of standardisation (by which 
is meant a severe limitation of designs and shapes, with 
resultant economies in production) would undoubtedly assist 
the manufacturers to satisfy abnormal post-war demand 
and to reduce costs and prices to meet the severe competi- 
tion that will follow. In the markets for high-grade tableware 
in earthenware and china and for decorative and luxury 
ceramics, demand is more individual and discriminating and 
sets definite limits to the degree of mechanical production 
that can profitably be adopted. The bone china section of 
the industry, for example, is characterised by an extreme 
multiplicity of designs and expensive hand-painting methods 
of decoration. 

Radical alterations in outlook and technique are necessary 
if the industry is to be made fit for its post-war tasks. First, 
there must be a voluntary restriction by the manufacturers 

of the range of their activities. In the past many manu- 
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facturers have been little more than large-scale studio 
potters—bespoke potters almost. They have prided them- 
selves on their ability to produce anything and everything 
in the ceramic world—everything, that is, produced by their 
numerous rivals. The results, judged esthetically or from 
the costing angle, have been deplorable. There are far too 
many enthusiastic but misguided Jacks of all trades in the 
industry. The fact that market conditions deprive some 
manufacturers of the economies of mass-production is no 
argument for the retention of methods of production more 
suitable for domestic crafts. 

Second, and more important, is the urgent need for 
rationalising the production of “open stock” or standard 
pottery. This cannot be achieved without in¢reasing the size 
and plant of productive units—and this costs money. It is 
very doubtful whether the industry as it stands—most of 
the units are family concerns—could find the funds neces- 
sary for this large task of reconstruction. The pottery 
industry has never, so far, shown spectacular profits and the 
most thorough “ pioughing back ” has failed, in most cases, 
to provide capital resources on the scale necessary for 
effective modernisation. One way out of the dilemma— 
indeed, the only way short of Government intervention— 
would be for the industry to appeal for support to the in- 
vesting public. The prospectus would read very well: an 
ancient industry, rich in traditions and great names; 
assured supplies of raw materials and fuel; a balanced 
labour force with the inherent skill of centuries ; a strong 
and constant domestic market; great possibilities overseas. 
At this moment in its history the industry would surely 
find willing backers. They would contribute, perhaps, not 
only capital but a tonic injection of enterprise and outside 
experience. The Potteries suffers badly from industrial in- 
breeding. 

Concentration on the lines adopted with some success 
during the war would be quite ineffective under conditions 
of peace. The wartime scheme has, in fact, reduced the 
proportion of capital equipment per unit of labour through- 
out the industry. It has proved satisfactory only because the 
standards of “utility” production have been low enough 


.to make possible the employment of second-rate labour 


and largely obsolete plant. 


* 


Strong criticism of the industry has been offered here ; 
and it has appeared stronger because very little has been 
said of the efforts that have been and are being made to 
rehabilitate and redevelop the industry. But the good 
intentions of the many and the good example of the few, 
even when supported by an excellent centre for technical 
research, an impressive scheme of industrial education and 
sound internal industrial relations, are not enough at this 
time of opportunity. 

If the scale of operations can be graduated towards 
technical efficiency, there will be a need for parallel im- 
provements in design and marketing. In the pottery 
industry good design is of paramount importance. Dura- 
bility and technical performance are quite definitely of 
secondary importance as selling factors. While all pottery 
should be useful, the success or failure of any particular 
line depends on its esthetic appeal. The industry, like every 
British industry, needs first-class designers. This fact, no 
less important than the need for productive efficiency, is 
beginning to receive official recognition. Last week the 
Federation of British Industries submitted a memorandum 
to the Board of Trade recommending that a National 
Design Council should be set up. Some such body, pro- 
vided that its propaganda could reach and reform the indi- 
vidual manufacturer, would contribute greatly to the re- 
covery of British trade. 

But even pottery that exhibits every good quality re- 
.quires energetic and systematic marketing—and this the 
small-scale potter, operating independently, is unable to 
afford. Co-operative marketing, on the lines of the scheme 
put forward by Hambro’s Bank—a scheme that would 
provide the potters with a selling organisation both inten- 
sive and extensive—would seem the way out of the 
difficulty. 

Conversations are now taking place between the Govern- 
ment and representatives of the industry, and it is to be 
hoped that the liaison contrived under the exigencies of 
war will be maintained and strengthened. If the pottery 
industry can overcome the shortcomings of its sturdy but 
somewhat parochial independence, and can obtain wise 
guidance and encouragement from the Government, its 
future is assuredly bright. 
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Business Notes 


Social Security and Insurance 


Revolutionary as is the content of the Government 
White Papers on Social and Industrial Injury Insurance, 
it is impossible to trace any reaction on share prices out- 
side the sphere of companies engaged in industrial life 
business. The lack of any general reaction would ‘not 
have been surprising, even had markets been less idle 
than they are, for it was generally assumed that something 
very like the Beveridge proposals, insofar as they affect 
industry and the taxpayer, would be put forward and 
their effect had been fully discounted. For this reason also 
it is rather surprising that the recent weakness in the 
insurance shares most affected should have been followed 
by a further sharp marking down. Marking down is the 
correct expression, for the fall reflects an attempt by jobbers 
to avoid having to take up stock rather than any sub- 
stantial selling pressure. Two proposals in the first White 
Paper affect the future of industrial assurance: the abolition 
of approved societies as administrators of sickness insurance 
and the introduction of a universal death grant. Both pro- 
posais are in keeping with the Government’s pronounce- 
ments during the Parliamentary debates on the Beveridge 
scheme and are therefore not unexpected, although their 
effect on the industrial assurance industry will be far- 
reaching. The abolition of approved societies will tend to 
raise the cost of conducting industrial assurance, partly 
because it will take away a part of the collectors’ incomes 
which the offices may find it necessary to make good in 
other ways and partly also by involving the spread of 
certain fixed expenses—such as salaries of indoor staff, office 
rents, etc.—over a smaller volume of transactions. A similar 
effect is also likely to follow the introduction of the death 
grant owing to the cancellation of some of the voluntary 
funeral benefit policies at present in force. Just how far 
this process will go must depend on the result of the 
separate examination to be conducted on the subject of 
insurance for indirect expenses connected with funerals. 
The probable adverse effect of the Government’s proposals 
on industrial assurance expense ratios, already high, renders 
imperative the concentration of the industry into a small 
number of large but efficient units if it is to survive as an 
instrument of private enterprise. Given an_ effective 
rationalisation, however, the industry still possesses an 
enormous field for development in the provision of genuine 
life and endowment assurance, the prospects for which, in a 
nation becoming steadily more security-conscious, must be 
excellent. Social Security should have a beneficial effect on 
lapse ratios, and therefore help to remove one of the major 
criticisms of the past conduct of the industry. 


* x * 


Exit Employers’ Liabiliity 


The White Paper on Industrial Injury Insurance re- 
moves employers’ liability from the insurance companies 
altogether, except insofar as certain employers may wish 
to provide benefits in excess of the basic figures of the 
Government scheme. This is a further loss which will be 
felt by the general body of insurance companies doing 
accident business. The proportion of total accident business 
covered by this type is, however, only some 8 per cent, 
so that the effect on cost ratios will be much less severe 
than in the case of the industrial life business. If, as seems 
probable, it is reasonable to assume a secular upward 
trend in insurance business, due both to falling value of 
money and growing familiarity with the benefits of in- 
surance, there is little need to envisage an absolute fall 
in earnings, even possibly of the industrial life companies, 
over an extended period. The shares of these concerns have 
never fully recovered from the weakness associated with 
the war and accentuated by the publication of the Beveridge 
Report. It is, of course, true that all insurance shares show 
a fall on pre-war figures. Thus the average for 1936 of 
The Actuaries’ Investment Index for these securities was 
well over 130, whereas at the end of August it was under 
120. A very rough assessment of the fall in shares of the 
industrial life companies alone from the mean prices of 1936 
to date suggests a figure of 4o per cent. 


Steel Strikes out for Markets 


The steel industry is showing an encouraging interest 
in the speedy resumption of export business—stimulated, 
no doubt, by the reduction in war orders and the conse- 
quent appearance of surplus capacity. It wishes to be freed 
from the leading strings which prevent this country from 
exporting materials similar to those supplied by the United 
States under lend-lease. Lord Riverdale, a Sheffield indus- 
trialist, recently pointed’ out that the United States and 
Canada have become free to export the steel and tools in 
which that town is particularly interested. If the stage has 
now been reached when American lend-lease steel is no 
longer required, and when the value of the materials the 
British industry can spare for export exceeds the value of 
such special materials as are still needed from the United 
States, then there is every justification for asking for its 
removal from the list of lend-lease supplies. Indeed, if 
Britain, which more than most other countries must con- 
centrate on the speedy resumption of exports, is not to be 
severely handicapped as a late starter, all the items on the 
lend-lease schedule that can be exported in quantities 
greater than those derived from the United States should 
be speedily deleted. This does not mean that lend-lease 
has now served its purpose. Far from it; on balance, the 
value of such supplies must for some time exceed that of 
possible British exports, presumably even if due allowance 
is made for lend-lease in reverse. But it is surely not un- 
reasonable to ask for a procedure whereby priority is given 
in removals from the lend-lease list to the products which 
Britain can export. Steel appears to be one of these. 


* x * 


A Case for Inquiry 


The motor industry has renewed its assault upon the 
heavily protected and ably defended “Steel House ”—the 
headquarters of the British Iron and Steel Federation. It 
wants cheap steel to make cheap cars as a means of enlarg- 
ing its sales at home and abroad, Some of the industry’s 
spokesmen complain that its competitors overseas have in 
the past obtained their steel at a substantially lower price. 
On September 1st, Mr. George W. Lucas, President of the 
Motor Agents’ Association, flatly asked in a public address 
in Manchester why the price of British steel is 50 per cent 
higher than world prices. His statement and his question 
cannot be allowed to remain unanswered. If it is true that 
the British motor industry is charged anything like half as 
much again as, say, the American motor industry for its 
purchases of steel materials, it will be ct a serious dis- 
advantage after the war. Since this is by no means the first 
time that complaints have been voiced about British 
domestic steel prices, the time has come when the argu- 
ment should be settled by an official inquiry as a matter 
of urgency closely affecting the public interest. It should 
not be too difficult to establish the facts by ascertaining the 
prices paid for various steel products by British and 
American motor manufacturers. In its own interest, Steel 
House will no doubt give its whole-hearted welcome and 
approval to such an inquiry. If it should disclose more than 
minor differences, their causes should be ascertained forth- 
with—that is, to what extent they are due to higher raw 
material costs (of coal, for example), and higher conversion 
costs, either through out-of-date steel practice or through 
insufficient standardisation and the small size of orders. 
The results of the inquiry should be published without 
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delay. It is impossible for the layman to judge the issue 
between the steel and motor trades; and the issue is far 
too serious to leave it to mutual accusations of inefficiency 
in private and in public. Whatever the defects of the motor 
industry—Mr Lucas readily confessed to the “ beam in the 
eye” of his own industry—they could not excuse defects in 
steel, The motor industry is a problem in its own right. 


* * x 


Cotton : What Next? 


The rejection by Mr Dalton last week of the Cotton 
Board Committee’s plan for a regime of industrial self- 
government does not appear to have caused alarm and 
despondency in the cotton industry. Perhaps the industry 
did not really expect the Government to go beyond the 
terms of the Cotton Industry (Reorganisation) Act, 1939, 
which already provides for a strong central organisation, 
with powers to fix minimum prices, subject to certain safe- 
guards. The five-point programme for technical reorganisa- 
tion outlined by the President of the Board of Trade has 
not had an unfavourable reception as a statement of aims. 
As Sir Raymond Streat, chairman of the war-time Cotton 
Board, said on September 27th: 

I am certain there will be markets for the goods produced 

by our Lancashire industry provided we modernise our 

equipment and our practices. 
The question now is whether the industry is willing to press 
ahead in translating it into practice, even if this may mean 
drastic changes in organisation and practice. The need for 
change, true, is widely recognised, but there is anything but 
unanimity about the degree of reorganisation that will be 
needed to bring the industry into line with the best modern 
practice in production and marketing. No doubt the mission 
that has recently made a study of the industry in the United 
States will be able to furnish valuable guidance ; its report 
should therefore -be published without delay. The setting 
for a drastic overhaul will not be unfavourable during the 
next two or three years ; the industry is likely to have an 
‘assured market at profitable prices. And, given the necessary 
imagination, drive and initiative in overhauling the industry, 
it should be in a much stronger position at the end of the 
sellers’ market than it was before the war. 


* * * 


Exchange Rates for Germany 


The allied military High Command has fixed rates of 10 
marks to the dollar and 40 marks to the pound for use in 
the conquered parts o: Germany—the actual currency taken 
into Germany by the Allied armies is to be military autho- 
rity reichsmark notes printed in Britain. The sterling rate 
compares with a pre-war official quotation of 11 marks to 
the pound. That rate was admittedly artificial, and was not 
a valid measure of the relative purchasing power of the two 
currencies. A truer guide was provided by the rate of the 
travel mark, which before the war stood at about 16} marks 
to the pound. There has admittedly been greater inflation 
of the note circulation in Germany than in Great Britain. 
Whereas the Reichsbank circulation has about trebled since 
the outbreak of the war, that of the Bank of England has 
little more than doubled. Part of this disparity is, how- 
ever, explained by the larger area which the German note 
circulation has had to serve. The evidence of price’ move- 
ments is little more than 4a testimony to the rigour and 
efficiency of price controls and rationing in both countries, 
but as a measure of inflation it cannot be altogether ignored, 
especially as the level of wages has tended to keep pace with 
official cost of living indices. By last March the German in- 
dices of wholesale prices and the cost of living, both based 
on the average for the first half of 1939, were 110 and III 
respectively. For Great Britain the comparable figures were 
169 and 130. On this evidence the domestic purchasing power 
of the mark has fallen less than that of the pound during 
the war. An item of evidence pulling in the other direction 
is that the value of ordinary shares—always an anti-infla- 
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tionary hedge—has risen faster in Germany than here, the 
relative indices for the end of 1943, again based on the first 
half of 1939, being 157 and 115. Taking all the evidence 
into account, it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that the 
mark has been as deliberately undervalued by the military 
authorities as was the lira when it was given an exchange 
rate of 400 lire to the pound. 


* 


The exchange policy of the Allied High Command has 
now been tested by sufficient evidence to crystallise into 
recognisable form: overvalue the currency of your allies and 
undervalue that of your enemies. It is not a policy invented 
by the Allies ; the Germans applied it long ago, with the 
difference that they did not even overvalue thie currencies of 
their allies and satellites. The Germans are, therefore, about 
to get a taste of their own medicine. At anything like 
the new official mark prices German goods will be cheap 
to the invading Allied armies. The effect on the German 
economy of the rates fixed by the Allies will depend, of 
ccurse, on the size of the expenditure. of their armies, in- 
cluding Russia ; but Russia has not yet disclosed the con- 
ditions in which its armed forces are to be supplied with 
currency in Germany. As the statistics show, the degree of 
inflation present in Germany today is a function much more 
of price and consumption controls than of the state of the 
currency. The inflationary potential, however, is substantial. 
It exists in the form of a greatly expanded note circulation, 
bank deposits and short-term Government debt. That 
potential has now been added to in no uncertain manner by 
a deliberate undervaluation of the currency in the exchange 
market. If the system of price control and of rationing loses 
its efficiency as the machine is overtaken by the Allied 
advance in Germany, the inflationary potential may assume 
threatening shape. Whether such a development would be of 
any real advantage to Germany or to the Allies is debatable. 


* * * 


French Dollar Needs 


Commercial and financial relations between France and 
the United States are already beginning to move out of 
the spheres of relief, rehabilitation and lend-lease. Orders for 
some $200 million of locomotives, freight and passenger 
cars and other railway equipment have been placed in the 
United States by a French purchasing commission and will 
be paid for in cash. The greater part of these goods is 
scheduled for delivery in 1945. The problem of financing 
these orders has had to be considered. French assets in the 
Un‘ted States are blocked by Treasury Order and will 
remain immobilised at least until formal recognition of a 
French Government has taken place. Private banks are for 
the present unable to come to the assistance of the French 
Government because France is st'll technically a defaulter 
on her 1914-18 war debt and its Government is, therefore, 
deprived by the Johnson Act of all access to the US capital 
market. The orders for railway equipment have been placed 
with private firms which have, understandably, called for 
some financial guarantee of ultimate payment. The impasse 
thus created has been rounded by a US Government guar- 
antee of the liabilities assumed by the French Government. 
The US Treasury has underwritten the orders placed by the 
French mission and has secured itself against this contin- 
gent liability out of the ample French funds blocked in the 
United States or, as in the case of the Martinique gold, 
under United States control. 


x * 4 


Blocked Funds in USA 


No official indications have been given of the amount 
of foreign assets in the United States temporarily immo- 
bilised by the blocking regulations. Some suggestion of their 
size and composition is, however, provided by the detailed 
statistics of international capital transactions of the United 
States which appeared in the Federal Reserve Bulletin up 
to December 31, 1941. The latest available statement of 
these transactions shows, among other things, the total 
amount of short-term assets accumulated by foreign coun- 
tries and the dollar securities, domestic and foreign, acquired 
by foreign countries since the beginning of 1935. For this 
last item, the information is incomplete, since it excludes 
securities acquired prior to 1935. The magnitude of these 
foreign assets has, of course, been considerably changed 
since 1941, partly as a result of cash transactions by certain 
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belligerents, notably the United Kingdom and iia as a 
result of the considerable volume of transactuons authorised 
by the US Treasury for such neutral countries as Switzer- 
land and Sweden. The figures are as follows: 


In million dollars. 
Outstanding . 
short Securities acquired since 1935 


Dec.. 31, I94I. term assets. Foreign. Domestic. 
es hea cas cases xcvadeneos 400.8 ..,... T2776 6.5... — 70.1 
ere wee 448.6... SEG ..<05. 74.9 
Netherlands .................. IFAD «0... CC ee 236.7 
Switzerland .................. 339.0. ....... 4A o5scce 236.7 
PE © nniisecosccnsscceee. RIGS) okesce Pes iia * 
I disieeicsnicmneducniinnciones Osea — * 
EN sn awsinis cn ceainneuicins 210:7  ...... ceca ~ 
Oe 66. ...::: ee — 02 


* Not specified. 


In addition to these holdings, the immobilised assets in- 
clude considerable amounts of earmarked gold of which 
no official details have been published. 


*« * * 


Petsamo Nickel 


While there is so far no specific statement on the point, 
it is fairly safe to assume that the cession to Russia of the 
Petsamo area, under the Soviet-Finnish Armistice Agree- 
ment, includes the Petsamo nickel fields. At the outbreak of 
the war, these fields were in course of development under 
a 40-year concession, granted in 1934 to the Mond Nickel 
Company. It is believed that production was about to com- 
mence in 1939 and that money spent in Finland amounted 
to some 74 million US dollars. There is no likelihood that 
the existing concessionaires will be allowed to resume work- 
ing the property and the question of compensation will 
necessarily arise. There should be no great difficulty in 
arranging full compensation for money actually spent, but 
whether any payment will be made in respect of loss of 
future profits is more doubtful. What is more important to 
International Nickel, of which Mond Nickel is the British 
branch, is the future of nickel prices. It is not known how 
far Russia has developed its own nickel resources during 
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the war, but up to April 30, 1944, lend-lease deliveries of 
the metal to Russia amounted to 10,500 tons or some Io per 
cent of the annual pre-war world output. Peacetime demand 
within the Soviet may well fall and it is possible that, in 
the not too distant future, Russia may, with the assistance 
of the Petsamo deposits, become an exporter of the metal. 
If that were so, it is no reflection on the efficiency of Inter- 
national Nickel to say that the present policy of price fixing 
might be jeopardised. So long, however, as that company 
continues to base its policy on a maximisation of demand 
we of getting down costs of production it has probably little 
to fear. 


x * * 


Commodity Control 


’ Two international commodity control agreements—those 
for sugar and coffee—have been extended for one year, the 
first from September Ist, and the second from October 1, 
1944. The purposes of the renewal of the international sugar 
agreement are to provide central machinery for the adjust- 
ment of international sugar supplies in the period following 
immediately the end of hostilities, and to gain time for the 
conclusion of a wider scheme to tackle the long-term 
problems of the industry. The agreement was first con- 
cluded in 1937—it was based on a recommendation of the 
World Economic Conference of 1933—and comprised the 
world’s sugar exporting and importing countries. Its original 
purpose was to regulate supplies in the “free world market 
for sugar,” and to prevent a further contraction of that 
market. On the outbreak of war the work of the International 
Sugar Council, the executive body of the scheme, came to an 
end, but a special sub-committee subsequently worked out 
a sugar zoning scheme on a world-wide basis through which 
minimum demands of the various parts of the worid are to 
be met from the nearest source of production until the 
restoration of normal conditions. When the original five 
years’ agreement terminated in August, 1942, it was pro- 
visionally extended for two years. Its further extension indi- 
cates that the main Allied Governments, all of whom were 
signatories of the original agreement, are anxious to retain 
the scheme as an instrument for future co-operation. 









VINDLATER’S FINO, well-known to Gene 
drinkers all ever the World, will ia fature be 
known as 

FINDLATER’S DRY FLY SHERRY 
The reason: Findlater’s Fino cannot be registered 
and protected from imitations under that name. 
FINDLATER’S DRY FLY is registered, ens 
pretection for our customers unighaet the World. 
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PLANNING FACTORY 
FUEL EFFICIENCY 


For your Fuel Efficiency Campaign to be fully 
effective, wise planning and enthusiastic execution are 
both needed. In the Ministry’s Bulletins you will find 
specialised advice on how to improve the efficiency of ° 
your works. If your fuel-watching system is based on the 
friendly co-operation of management and workers, you 
will ensure that these improvements are maintained. Have 
you acted on the suggestions outlined in the previous 
advertisements of this series ? 





2 Have you tracked 
-” down and put to use- 
ful work all the escaping 
steam that has been 
blowing to waste? 
Read Fuel Efficiency 
Bulletins 22, 25 and 28 
and end —_- “skyline scandals.” 





Oe Have you spread 
f>. steam demands evenly 
over the working day ? 
Peak steam loads are 
extravagant and _ in- 
efficient. Consult Fuel 
Efficiency Bulletin No. 26 (‘ Peak 
Steam Demands—Cause, Effect and 
Cure’). 





%* Have you over- 

hauled the _ boiler 

house ? For boiler 

house economy hints, 

you need Fuel Efficiency 

Bulletins Nos. 1, 2, 
x 9, 10, 20 and 27. 


% Have you cut out 
all process waste by 
re-examining every 
production process 
with an open mind ? 
For steam process you need Fuel 
Efficiency Bulletins .Nos. 22, 25, 
26 and 28. 





%* Have you planned 
furnace loading and 
eliminated waste ? 
There are many ex- 
cellent suggestions for 
furnace users in Fuel 
Efficiency Bulletins — 
Nos. 5 (gas operated), 13 (electrically 
operated), 24 (oil operated) and 17 
(furnace insulation). 





% Are you certain QUEL 

that your fuel-watching 4, 
system is just as good Sa 

as a vigorous manage- row 

ment drive can make 

it? Look up Fuel Efficiency Bulletin 
No. 7 for the duties and responsi- 
bilities of your fuel watchers. 


Fuel Watchers’ badges and copies of the Fuel 
Efficiency Bulletins can be obtained from the 
Secretary of your Regional Fuel Efficiency 


Committee 


ve 


Issued by the Ministry of Fuel & Power 
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The Coffee Agreement 


The extension of the Pan-American coffee agreement 
until the end of September, 1945, is of greater immediate 
importance than that of the sugar agreement.. The first of 
these agreements was concluded after the defeat of France 
in 1940. It was to reduce the adverse influences of the loss of 
the European market on coffee producers in Latin America, 
supplying some nine-tenths of the world’s coffee. The scheme 
fixed special coffee import quotas for both the United 
States and the rest of the world, but, as the European mair- 
land, which before the war absorbed two-fifths of world sup- 
plies, was the only large market outside the United States, 
the latter quotas have so far had only theoretical interest. 
The next twelve months will very probably witness the re- 
integration of Europe into the world coffee market. Owing 
to the heavy imports of the United States since the revoca- 
tion of the country’s coffee rationing system last year, and 
the poor Brazilian crop—the result of adverse climatic con- 
ditions—in 1943, world surpluses of coffee have shown a 
decline ; there have lately been predictions in coffee trading 
circles, especially in the United States, that a coffee shortage 
may arise with the resumption of shipments to Europe. These 
forecasts have been contradicted by the Brazilian National 
Coffee Department, but it is obvious that with United 
States imports at the present yearly rate of some 5,000,000 
bags—two-fifths larger than before the war—and the 
necessity of accumulating a normal trade reserve in Europe, 
international coffee supplies will require careful allocation 
if an unorganised and dangerous buying competition is to be 
avoided. In these conditions the extension of the Pan- 
American Coffee agreement is to be welcomed. 


* * * 


Rubber Study Group 


British, American and Dutch Government officials who 
recently met in London to open exploratory conversations 
on rubber have found an ingenious way of postponing awk- 
ward political decisions; they have formed a rubber study 
group which will meet in friendly discussion, keep their 
Governments informed, but will refrain from making recom- 
mendations. It may be that it is still too early to reach final 
decisions on the future relationship between natural and 
synthetic rubber; and for a few years, at any rate, there may 
well be a market for all the rubber that can be produced. 
But decisions of principle—and they must be largely poli- 
tical decisions—cannot be postponed indefinitely; the initia- 
tive, inevitably, must come from the United States which, 
before the war, was the world’s leading consumer of impor- 
ted natural rubber and has now become the main producer 
and consumer of synthetic rubber. 


* * * 


.A Central Design Council ? 


No single aspect of industrial efficiency is more impor- 
tant than that of design; and none has been more neglected 
in the past. Satisfactory standards of industrial design can- 
not be achieved without the close co-operation of techni- 
cians, artists and marketing specialists, for good design must 
reconcile the limitations of productive methods, the pecu- 
liarities and vagaries of local demand and the canons of 
functional and aesthetic art. Before the war British industry 
lost ground in many markets through deficiencies in the 
design of its products; and even where the deficiencies were 
recognised, ‘corrective measures were pitifully inadequate. 
By contrast, the proposals now put forward by the Federa- 
tion of British Industries must be considered very en- 
lightened. In a memorandum submitted to the Board of 
Trade, it is recommended that the Government should 
establish a Central Design Council to act as a centre for 
information, advice and propaganda and to co-ordinate the 
activities of departmental bodies (Industrial Design Centres) 
charged with the task of improving design standards in 
separate industries. The functions of the proposed Council 
would be to organise permanent and travelling exhibitions 
of British manufactured goods of high quality; to advise 
on the furnishing, equipping and decoration of Government 
offices and buildings ; and to co-operate with the Ministry 
of Education and other bodies in the promotion of art 
training and art appreciation. The Industrial Design Centres 
would undertake propaganda on behalf of particular indus- 
tries, encourage and assist individual manufacturers to 
employ good designers and organise co-operative schemes of 
market and design research. These proposals are probably 
in line with the Government’s intentions. 
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Higher Lever Profits 


The preliminary statement of earnings of Lever 
Brothers and Unilever for 1943 show an improvement in 
results which makes the profit of the parent £6,593,239, 
compared with £6,028,834 for the previous year and 
£5,835,589 for 1941. These figures are all after tax. There 
is an even larger percentage rise in the net profits of the 
whole group, to £8,079,742, from £6,913,003 and £6,299,663 
respectively. In view of the fact that a year ago the Chair- 
man, Mr Geoffrey Heyworth, expressed the opinion. that 
gross profits were likely to fall, but that the net figure 
would probably be little changed, these results must be 
considered very satisfactory. All information available points 
to the conclusion that the consolidated profits figure is the 
more reliable guide to the fortunes of the group and that 
it, not the profit of the parent, should form the basis of 
calculations of earnings on the equity capital. On this basis, 
and assuming that all allocations from the latest figure are 
in the nature of free reserves, the cover for the ordinary 
dividend, maintained at 5 per cent, would appear to have 
risen from some 33 per cent to almost 50 per cent. This 
figure must be accepted with some reserve until the full 
accounts are available in the middle of next month. Some 
disappointment has been expressed in market circles be- 
cause the dividend was not increased. It is true that the time 
is approaching when the liberation of Europe will permit a 
survey to be made of the position of the “ NV ” company. 
When that is done, it may prove possible to release some 
or all of the funds set aside by the British company to cover 
ordinary dividends for the period of occupation and the 
preference dividend for 1940 of “ NV.” It is, however, not 
certain that, should the earnings of that company suffice 
to meet all dividends at the rates paid by the British com- 
pany, any immediate increase in dividends out of the funds 
released would be considered desirable. The market price 
of the £1 units of ordinary stock was little changed on the 
announcement at 43S. 3d., at which the yield is only 
£2 6s. rod. per cent less tax. 


* * * 


Warning from Saskatchewan 


If the new Premier of the Province of Saskatchewan 
is correctly reported, British bondholders of the Province 
and its municipalities will be well advised to prepare for 
yet another tussle with Canadian defaulters. It appears that 
the intention is to amend legislation 

so that the decision of the Local Government Board shall be 

binding upon the bondholders and other creditors as well as 

upon the municipalities. . 
At present, the Premier is reported to have said, the 
municipalities 

are bound to comply with the orders of the Board, but bond- 

holders may vote themselves out of the operation of the order. 
This is not very clear, but it appears to mean that the 
Provincial Government is preparing to treat lenders, with 
whom they have entered into long-term contracts, as though 
they were subordinates over whom they had jurisdiction. 
If that is the case, London will presumably not, in the 
altered circumstances of today, wait for a period .of over 
a year, as it did at the time of the Montreal default, to 
let its view be known. Already the price range for the three 
Saskatchewan issues and the single loan of the City of Sas- 
katoon has been widened to ten, points by dropping the bid 
quotation seven. The amcunt of money involved is some 
£3,500,000 in the case of the former and less than 
£500,000 for the latter borrower. The three stocks of the 
former carry interest at 4 or 4} per cent, and are all re- 
payable within a decade. The loan of the latter bears 5 per 
cent and is repayable 1941-61. All stood around or above 
par, the last having changed hands at 105} ex dividend at 
the end of last week. Whatever may be the position of the 
very large sums borrowed in Canada and the USA, there 
can be no doubt but that the British bondholder has a 
watertight contract. 


x * * 


More Treasury Bills ? 


If the precedents of 1942 and 1943 are to be followed 
the weekly issue of Treasuy bills by tender should be 
increased next week and remain at a figure higher than 
£110 million for four to six weeks. In the last two years 
the intention of this seasonal increase was to steer into 
the hands of the banks a larger volume of January and 

(Continued on page 459) 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


SECOND ALLIANCE TRUST 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


IMPROVED REVENUE 


DIVIDEND OF 21 PER CENT 
MAINTAINED 5 


The annual ordinary general meeting of 
the Second Alliance Trust Company, 
Limited, was held at 64, Reform Street, 
Dundee, on the 29th instant. 

The following is the statement of Mr 
James Prain, LL.D. (the chairman), which 
was circulated with the report and 
accounts : — 

The accounts for the past year when 
compared with those of the previous period 
show no changes of importance. Gross re- 
venue from investments, which is some- 
what greater than before, is in accordance 
with our expectations, and we propose to 
repeat last year’s distribution of 21 per cent. 
on the ordinary stock, absorbing £44,100. 
This will leave a surplus for the year of 
£18,389, of which £15,000 is carried to 
contingent reserve fund and £3,389 is added 
to the amount to be carried forward. 

Although it was possible a year ago to 
estimate with some confidence the main- 
tenance of revenue at around the same level 
for the following twelve months, to-day a 
review of the outlook must take cognisance 
of the important change which has taken 
place as a result of the rapid improvement 
in the military situation. It would seem 
fairly certain that we are about to enter a 
period—if we have not already done so— 
when the demands by the state on industry 
for war material will tend to diminish. The 
relatively small fluctuations in profits and 
dividends which we have become accus- 
tomed to expect in the reports of indus- 
trial companies generally are the result of 
a steady demand for war material on the 
one hand and the levelling action of ex- 
cess profits tax on the other. Any diminu- 
tion in the volume of this demand which 
has had so stabilising an effect must intro- 
duce those uncertainties which are asso- 
ciated with a period of transition. I see no 
feason to expect, however, that our re- 
venue for the current year will be other 
than satisfactory, but I would draw atten- 
tion to the fact that we are rapidly 
approaching a time when we must adjust 
ourselves to altered conditions and recon- 
sider our policies in the light of them. 


THE INVESTMENTS 


Turning to the annual report, you will 
observe the statement that the directors 


(Continued from. page 458) 


are satisfied that the value of the company’s 
investments at July 31st was substantially 
in excess of the book figure. ° A further 
general improvement took place in Stock 
Exchange values during the year. Although 
not so marked as in the previous year, the 
movement was important and its effect, we 
believe, if applied to the company’s list of 
investments, would be to show a further 
considerable appreciation during the year. 
‘This upward movement has brought the 
general average of industrial share values 
to a point comparable with the high points 
reached in 1936 and: 1928. Although that 
does not preclude the possibility of values 
remaining at this level or of even moving 
to higher peaks—for conditions to-day are 
very different—we would not be justified 
in attaching much importance to this im- 
provement or in drawing the conclusion 
that the prospects of our business are 
greatly affected thereby one way or another. 


When we come to the end of this long 
war there will be in all countries a state of 
acute shortage of manufactured goods of 
all kinds. That taken by itself would sug- 
gest that after the difficulties of the transi- 
tion stage, to which I have referred, have 
been overcome there will follow an era of 
full industrial activity to meet this potential 
demand. In the absence of information of 
the Government’s intentions regarding 
taxation, however, one cannot assume that 
this era will of necessity be one of increas- 
ing returns for the investor. 


EXPERT TRADE OUTLOOK 


The importance of our export trade is 
now recognised if we are to maintain our 
standard of living and incur further larger 
expenditures on social security schemes. I 
am glad to see also a wider—if somewhat 
belated—appreciation of the necessity for 
an expansion in our exports sufficient to 
fill the gap caused by the loss of that part 
of this country’s foreign investments which 
was sold in the early years of the war to 
finance the purchase of war material. In 
this connection I feel strongly that some- 
thing could be done and should be done to 
increase the revenue from those foreign in- 
vestments still remaining. I support those 
who have urged the adoption of firm officia! 
action to safeguard these investments. There 
have been too many cases recently of dis- 
crimination in foreign countries, particu- 
larly the Argentine, against those who have 
investments there, and in the case of 
foreign governments, notably Brazil, an 
attitude of bad faith towards their credi- 
tors. The investor individually has no 
remedy, but the Government could bring 
pressure to bear, and it is in the national 
interest that it should do so. ; 
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GOLD EXPLORATION AND 
FINANCE COMPANY OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 


The tenth ordinary general meeting of 
this company was held, on the 26th 
instant, in London. 

Following are extracts from the state- 
ment by Mr P. E. Marmion:—Having 
regard to war-time difficulties the year’s 
results must be considered satisfactory. 

The debit balance on profit and loss 
account has been almost eliminated. The 
amount of cash and Government securities, 
totalling £317,000 after reserving in full for 
our estimated liability to taxation, represents 
about 35 per cent. of the issued capital. 
Gold Mines of Kalgoorlie and Central 
Norseman will have a considerable lag of 
development work to make up when miners 
become available. Subject to this, they 
have proved themselves capable of yielding 
satisfactory profits. Victoria Gold Dredging 
has paid in dividends a total of 45s. 6d. (A) 
per share, and, whilst not expected to be 
as profitable as hitherto, still has some 
8,000,000 cubic yards of payable ground to 
be dredged. Awaiting development we have 
two small properties in Western Australia, 
while in Victoria we have a_ substantial in- 
terest in the Jim Crow dredging proposition. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


GOLD MINES OF 
KALGOORLIE, LIMITED 


The tenth ordinary general meeting of 
this Company was held, on the 26th instant, 
in London. 

Following are extracts from Mr P. E. 
Marmion’s statement:—The result for the 
year reflect the full effect of the withdrawal 
of labour from the gold-mining industry 
for Australia’s war effort. There was a large 
reduction in the tonnage mined and treated. 
The ore handled by the mill amounted to 
only 79,709, tons, compared with 141,351 
and 159,462 tons respectively in the two 
preceding years. 

The operating profit was £18,271, and 
it is proposed to pay a dividend of 6d. per 
stock unit. 

Ore reserves at March 21, 1944, were 
17,000 tons lower than a year previously, 
the estimate of proved and probable ore 
being 536,670 tons. The average grade 
improved by 0.5 dwt. to 5.7 dwt. per ton. 
There has been a very promising develop- 
ment on No. 9 level in the Brownhill lease. 

There has been an improvement in the 
tonnage treated in recent months and it 
is hoped that the increased rate will be 
maintained, : 

The report was unanimously adopted. 





early February maturities, which provide a useful means 
of balancing the effect on bank cash of the heavy tax 
payments normally concentrated in that period. The need 
for such strengthening of the banks’ holdings of early 1945 
maturities appears to be as great as ever. Last month the 
clearing banks held only £210,555,000 of bills, compared 
with £231,553,000 in August, 1943. This fall has occurred 
over a period during which the outstanding volume of 
Treasury bills issued through the tender has risen by £260 
million. The contrast between these movements is largely 
explained by the accumutation of abnormal sterling 
balances in London. Some of this has been utilised by the 
purchase of Tresury bills from the market or by direct 
tenders on the part of the overseas banks in ques¥ion. 
Part has been lent to the discount market against the 
security of Treasury bills. The discount market is running 
much larger bill cases than a year ago. Only part of the 
increase is measured by the increase of £50 million in the 
clearing banks’ money at call and short notice between 
August, 1943, and August, 1944. Part of the increase in the 
market’s bill holding is also being financed with non- 
clearing bank money. This “outside” competition for 
Treasury bills, whether it takes the form of outright dis- 
counting of bills or of increased money market loans 
secured by bills, has been more than sufficient to take up 
the increase in the issue of Treasury bills through the 
tender. This fact suggests that a further permanent in- 
crease in the tender issue of Treasury bills should follow 
the seasonal increase now due. 


Company Result 


Furness, Withy, and Company (Shipping): 
Years i" 30 


1942 1944 
£ £ £ 
PIE 2 6 ig a 3 3 eco ne 5s:6 cord wsiase's 438,508 466,668 
Dividends from shipping subsidies (gross) 229,837 229,837 
Dividends from investments and other 
subsidiaries (groes) «2... 0... cece in 232,844 253,213 
SE er re 603,383+ $01,189 949,718 
ares ea es ree tee + 353,881 409,050 
IIR gs 56 xceisisiccasiniceeccnces's p 300,000 250,000 300,000 
Fleet replacement account............... 100,000 ait 9,551 
Preference dividends.................--. 37,500 37,500 37,500 
Ordinary stock :— 
hoon es oir Ss wider mestarele tes 265,884 259,808 193,617 
SNE oer alixecn cure eeeewnandns 180,000 180,000 180,000 
IN ce ic 35 tieisiw/'s-siesiwigisie''e tits &9 8:7 6°5 
I ooops cinleirn s pordsimeien wena 6 saan 
a a ee By 5 iva 
CME ROEM 5 0 sisicccieicccs cc cweee ees 172,097 151,906 165,523 
——_—_————— 
PROC TRO GONOESE oon nie eik cicecw icine eeveess 2,085,311 1,924,818 1,585,741 
Net inter-company items................ 4,867,374 4,699,807 4,450,617 
ee ee 2,544,687 2,992,554 3,804,165 
ge ee 5,314,263 5,871,232 6,685,881 
Fleet replacement account............... 325,274 365,273 575,000 
Credit in Govt. tonnage replacement account 100,000 158,750 158;750 


* Including general investments, which include Government securities, of £1,786,613 
in 1942, £1,736,736 in 1943, and £2,824,696 in 1944. + Net of taxation. 
t Before deducting fleet replacement account. 

The £1 units of ordinary stock, standing at 24s. ex dividend, 
yield 5 per cent. It wlll be noted that trading profits for 1943-44 
are higher by £28,000 and that, although the profits of shipping 
subsidiaries have not increased, total profit is up by £48,500, 
which is more than swallowed by increased taxation. 
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RECORDS ‘and STATISTICS 


INVESTMENT 
Stock Exchange : London 


“‘ FINANCIAL NEws”’ INDICES 





Total Security Indices Yield 
Bargains Corres. 
1944 in S.E. Day 
List 1943 30 Ord. 20 Fixed Old Ord. 
shares* Int.t Consols Shares 
% % 

Sept. 21... 4,562 6,022 109-5 134-6 3-16 3-84 
5 Es isis 4,364 5,679 109 -6 134-5 3°15 3°83 
SS oe 5,848 7,240 109 -7 134 -7 3-15 3-83 
ee 4,369 5,429 109 6 134 6 3:15 3-83 


i 4,016 5,706 109 -6 134-6 3-15 3-83 


y July 1, 1935=100. + 1928=100. 30-Ordinary shares, 1944: highest, 116-9 
(Aug. 9); lowest, 103-0 (Feb. 28). 20 Fixed Int., 1944: highest, 138 -4 (Feb. 23); 
lowest, 134-0 (Jan. 3). 











New York 
(WEEKLY AVERAGES) (1935-36=100) 
1944 

Sept. Sept. Sept. 

. 6 13 20, 

Low High ; \ : 

Mar. July 1944 1944 1944 

15 12 | 
37 Industrials ........ 95-1 (a)} 108-4 102-1 101 -4 103-1 
MEG Si55s4 44550046 88-9 (a)} 106-8 97-8 97-1 99-0 
40 Utilities........... 85-0 92-8 (c)| 91-4 90-9 91-4 
ee 93-6 (a)} 105-7 100 -3 99 -6 101-1 
AV. yield %t......... 4-84 (b)} 4-43 | 4-77 4-79 4-71 
| 
+ Common Stocks. (a) Feb. 9. (b) May 3. (c) August 30. 


STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 
DatLty AVERAGE OF 50 Common Srocks 


1944 Average Transactions 1944 | Average Transactions 
Sept. 14... 121-8 728,000 Sept. 18... 123-7 345,000 
i Apacs 122-8 642,000 >. a 124-8 715,000 
5s 123 -4 275,000* o: UERews 124-9 696,000 











1944: High, 131-8 (July 14). Low, 113-8 (Feb. 8). * Two-hour session. 


Capital Issues 


Week ending Nominal Con- New 
September 30, 1944 Capital versions Money 
£ £ £ 
By Permission to Deal.................. 50,000 ae 50,000 
Particulars of Government issues appear on page 461. 
Including Excluding 
Yeart Conversions Conversions 
£ £ 
ee ee ee ee ee eee ee eer eT 1,151,591,277 1,134,209,753 
SNL EGG LESTE CESSES YS SébES Edd 455%9 45504450006 1,326,038,552  1,306,410,479 
Destination* Nature of Borrowing* 
Brit. Emp. Foreign 
Yeart U.K. ex. U.K. Countries Deb. Pref. Ord. 


£ £ £ £ £ 
1944.... 1,131,807,098 2,147,721 254,934 1,129,046,615 2,332,789 2,836,349 
1943.... 1,303,185,959 2,585,843 638,617 1,295,246,886 2,127,701 9,035,892 


* Conversions excluded. + Includes Government issues to Sept. 20, 1944, only. 
Above figures include all new capital in which permission to deal has been granted. 


FINANCE AND BANKING 


THE MONEY MARKET.—The discount market has this week 
been preparing for the task of taking up and paying for a larger 
weekly allotment of Treasury bills than has ever fallen to its lot. 
The bills tendered for last week included the end-of-year maturi- 
ties and the market is normally allowed a free run for these by 
the authorities. The allotment on the syndicate’s application, 
amounting to slightly over £110,000,000, amounted to 54 per 
cent. The bulk of these bills were being taken up in the latter 
part of the week, and the credit position had not felt the impact 
of the operation by mid-week. Although some of the banks 
have been making up for their September returns, the supply 


of credit has been adequate. The reason is that the Government, 
deprived of a considerable part of Treasury payments in the 
earlier part of the week, has probably had to borrow heavily on 
Ways and Means advances from the Bank of England. These 
operations are suggested in the rise of £37,105,000 in Government 
securities shown by the last Bank return. With the customary 
end-month increase in Other securities, amounting on this 
occasion to £10,121,000, bankers’ deposits show a rise of 
£45,431,000 on the week and touched the comparatively high 
level of £221,489,000 on Wednesday. This figure will have been 
considerably reduced by the close of the week when the whole 
of the Treasury bill payments will have come in. 


MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates remained unchanged between 
September 21st and September 28th :— 

Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26, 1939). Discount rates: Bank 
Bills 60 days, 14%; 3 months, 14%; 4 months, 14-1%%; 6 months, 
1gy-14%. Treasury Bills: 2 months, 1-14,%; 3 months, 1-14%. Day-to-day 
money, 1-1}%. Short Loans, 1-14%. Bank deposit rates, $%. Discount deposit 
at call, 3%; at notice, }%. 


Exchange Rates.—The following rates fixed by the Bank of England remained 
unchanged between September 21st and September 28th (Figures in brackets are 
par of exchange). 


United States. $ (4°863) 4-023-03}; mail transfers 4-024-033. Canada 
$ (4-862) 4-43-47; mail transfers 4-43-47}. Switzerland. Francs (25-224) 
17-30-40. French Empire. Francs 1973-2003. Syria. p. 8-81-85. Sweden. 
Krona (18-159) T.T. 16-85-95. Dutch West Indies. Florin (12-11) 7-58-62. 
Portugal. Escudos (110) 99-80-100-20; mail transfers 99-80-100-30. Panama. 
$4 -02-04; mail transfers 4-02-044. Brazil. 83-64% cr. (buying); mail trans- 
fers 83-564. Uruguay. 17-6597 p. (buying). , 

Fiaed Rates for Payment at Bank of England for Clearing Offices. Spain 
Pesetas 44-00. Turkey. Piastres 520. Italy. 71-25 lire. 

Market Rates.—The following rates remained unchanged between September 21st 
and September 28th. 


E Piastres (974) 978-§. India. Rupee (18d. per rupee) 174-1844. 
Bein Congo. Fras yee China. Natnal $534, fran. RI. 128-130. 


Special Accounts are in torce for Chile, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay, for which 
no rate of exchange is quoted in London. Rate for payment into Argentine special 
account: 16-21 pesos. 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 


























New York Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. 
on 20 21 22 23 25 26 27 

Cables :— Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
London....... 4024 § 4024 § 4023§ 4023 § 4023§ 4023§ 4023§ 
Montreal...... 89-625 | 89-680 | 89-750 | 89-750 | 89-750 | 89 680 | 89 -750 
Zurichf....... 23 -50 23 -50 23-50 23-50 23°50 + 23-50 23 -50 
Buenos Aires . 24-85* | 24-85% | 24-85* | 24-90* | 24-90* | 24-90* | 24-90* 
Rio de Janeiro. 5-15 5°15 5°15 5°15 5-15 5-15 5°15 
Lisbon........ 4-09 4-09 4-09 4-09 4-09 4-09 4-09 
Barcelona..... 9-25 9-25 9-25 9-25 9-25 9-25 9-25 
Stockholm .... | 23°85 | 23-85 | 23-85 | 23°85 | 23-85 | 23-85 | 23-85 





* Official Buying Rate 29-78. + Free Rate. § Bid. 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


“The Economist” Sensitive Index.—There was no change 
in the index during the week ended September 27th. The com- 
plete index (1935 = 100) was 158.6; crops 135.6; and raw 
materials 185.5. . 


Blackout Into Sheets.—The Board of Trade has arranged 
for materials used to manufacture blackout curtain materials 
to be used instead in the making of sheets. In making this 
announcement last Tuesday, the President declared that the 
production of towels is sufficient to meet demand under ration- 
ing, but that he hoped soon to be able to reduce the coupon 
value of towels, or to free them from the ration. 


Dehydrated Potatoes——A limited quantity of dehydrated 
potatoes, the supply of which has hitherto been reserved for 
the use of the Services, is now available for purchase from the 
Ministry of Food by catering establishments and _ institutions 
in order to enable them to test this new type of food. These 
dehydrated potatoes have been produced in factories in the 
United Kingdom. They are in strip form, and only require to 
be reconstituted before being cooked like ordinary potatoes. 
Dehydrated potatoes are particularly valuable for catering during 
a time of labour shortage. They come out of the tin ready for 
reconstitution and cooking. There is no washing, peeling, eyeing 
or trimming ; there is no waste, and no dirt is brought into the 
kitchen. The product is packed in tins containing 12 lb. of 
dehydrated potatoes, which is roughly equivalent to 84 lb. of raw 
ee (field weight), The price is 1s. 10d. per pound, 
delivered. 





AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 


Sept. 12, Sept. 26, | 





Sept. 12, Sept. 26, 
1944 1 


1944 1944 944 Sept.12, Sept. 26 

GRAINS (per bushel)— Cents Cents | MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.)— Cents Cents 1944 1944 

Wheat, a Dec, -..++.000: ne " Cocoa, N.Y., ACCRA. .......0e00. 8-81 8-81 |MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.)}—cont. Cents Cents 

Maize, Chicago ..... a ae 112 Cofiee, N.V.. cosh— Rubber, N.Y., smkd. sheet ...... : t 

Oats, Chicago, Dec. ... coon §«=— SB 61% _ N. . enero re a a 

Rye, Chicago, Dec. ............. 964 103 = — Pesan ebehe ene sees i Sugar, N.Y., Cuban Cents., 96 

Barley, Winnipeg .............. t t Cotton, N.Y., Am. mid., spot.... 22-18 = 22-35 DM. cs oanawcawenaes 3-74t 3-74 
METALS ( Ib.) — ~ Am. mid., Oct........... 21-63 21-93 

Copper, Connecticut ............ 12-00 12-09 | tton Oil, N.Y., Oct........... 14-25 14-00 = N.Y., 96 deg., No. 4, f.0.b. t 

Tin, N.Y., Straits, spot ......... 52-00 52-00 | Lard, Chicago ................ t t ere Rem Rn NeSREo Re NRCT t 

Lead, N.Y., spot .......-.-.000- 6 -50 6-50 Petroleum, Mid-cont. crude, per Moody’s Index of staple com- 

Spelter, East St. Louis, spot..... 8-25 8-25 RIMINE, nnn 55 00000000000000% 117 117 modities, Dec. 31, 1931=100.. 250-4 252-4 


t Trading suspended. 


t Nominal 


GC 
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THE ECONOMIST, September 30, 1944 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended Sept. 23, 1944, total 
ordinary revenue was £41,582,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £103,072,000 and 
issues to sinking funds of £330,000. 
Thus, including sinking fund allocations 
£7,104,165, the deficit accrued since April 
Ist is £1,548,141,000 against £1,546,211,000 


for the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 





” [Reseiote into ‘the 
Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 











Esti- . o | ' 
Revenue mate, April ‘qt Week ! Week 
1944-45) rea a ended ended 
Sept. ; Sept. 
_- — 25, | 23, 
1385 | 19 am | aad 1944 
ORDINARY 
REVENUE 
Income Tax. . . .|1300000} 347,413! 391,127) 15,263} 11,196 
Gur-tak..... sss 80,000} 12,164) 10,380! 739) 520 
Estate, etc., , 

Duties....... 100,000} 48,031) 52,912) 1,974) 1,350 
Stamps........ 19,000} 8,320} 6,968} 1,500, 1,110 
N.D.C. .. 500,000 13,067; 15,476} 1,020) 810 
I 6:4 223,226] 229,735) 8,690) 8,381 


Other Inld. ‘Rev. 1,000 228 130 20) 10 

















Total Inld. Rev.!2000000) 652,449] 706,728] 29,206! 23,377 
































Customs ....... 564,900) 258,710) 271,928) 9,769} 9,677 
BEC. . 60se.es 472, 900) 213,500; 226,000} 6,000} 6,400 
Total Customs & re 

Excise....... 1037800} 472,210) 497,928} 15,769] 16,077 
Motor Duties...| 27,000} 3,711) 3,909 
P.O. (Net Re- 

ceipts)....... eae es ai 
WirelessLicences} 4,850} 1,260] 1,290) 
Crown Lands... 800 450 450) 


Receipts from 
Sundry Loans} 7,350] 1,993) 2,410) ... 9 
Miscell. Receipts] 24,000} 38,891} 41,186) 1,179} 2, 120 


Total Ord. Rev./3101800)1170964|1253901) 46, vst 41, 582 














SELF-BALANCING 
P.O. & Brdcastg.| 112,370} 51,700} 54,900) 1,600) 1,750 





| Issues out of the 





Exchequer to meet 
payments 
(£ thousands) 





Esti- 
Expenditure | mate, April | April | 
'1944-45 1 1 | Week '! Week 


‘ended ended 


to . 
Sept. | Sept. | Sar | Pane 


» ’ | a 
1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1944 


eS 








ORDINARY | 
EXPENDITURE 

Int. & Man. of 
Nat. Debt . 
Payments to N. 
Ireland...... 

OtherCons. Fund 
Services ..... 


420,000} 183,900) 212,617) 969, 1,272 
3,344) 3,594) 332 
3,394, 3,355} 119 

















1,420} 1,272 
91,437 101800 





Supply Services. §501599'2519701 2575372 





SELF-BALANCING 
P.O. & Brdcastg.| 112,370] 51,700) 54,900! 


1,600} 1,750 


94,457/104822 








FTA change has been made in the method of showing 
an excess of Post Office Expenditure over the Post Office 

€venue. Such excess is now included as ordinary 
expenditure (under ‘‘Total Supply Services”) instead of 
being shown, as up to July 24, 1943, inclusive, as a 
deduction from ordinary revenue. 


After increasing Exchequer balances by 
£231,717 to £2,876,708, the other operations 


for the week (no longer shown separately) . 


taised the gross National 
£63,138,699 to £21,128 million. 


Debt by 


NET ISSUES (£ thousands) 


P.O. and Telegraph.............0cecceecceees 200 
ME UR oon pssdigiose sartcecie:oss #isiacose 887 
1,087 


FLOATING DEBT 








(£ millions) 
Ways and 
Means Trea- 
Advances sury | Total 
De- | Float- 
Date en posits| ing 
: by | Debt 
Public} of Bank 
Depts. | Eng- 
land 
1943 
Sept. 25 {1170-0 Not available 
1944 
June 24 11360 -0 ” ” 
july 1 35/36 -0 437 -8 | 29-5 | 1551-0} 5354-2 
» 8 11400-0 Not available 
» 15 |1420- » » 
” 22 1430 0 ” ” 
»» 29 {1430 -0) 2138 -9 | 483-9 | 1-2 | 1418-0 | 5472-0 
Aug. 5 {1430 -0) Not available 
» 12 |1430-0 el tie 
» 19 |1430 7 a 
» 26 11430 -0, 2199 -0 | 390 ‘g|” | 1478-5 | 5498 -4 
Sept. 2 |1430-0 Not available 
» 9 11430-0 | ie te 
» 16 1430-0 wat eh 
” 23 1430 0 ” ” 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
Per 
Amount Average | Cent 
Date of Rate /Allotted 
Tender of Allot- at 
Offered sage Allotted ment = 
% 
! 
1943 od 


Sept. 24 90-0 | 188-8 | 90-0 | 19 10-97 37 


June 23 | 110-0 | 199-5; 110-0 | 19 11-93 35 
» 30 | 110-0} 203-6 | 110-0 | 20 0-57 41 


July 7 | 110-0| 197-4] 110-0] 20 0-89] 45 
» 14 | 110-0] 199-7 | 110-0] 20 0-54] 41 
” 21 | 110-0 | 204-2] 110-0] 20 0-26] 36 
” 98 | 110-0] 214-2 | 110-0] 20 0-46] 33 

Aug. 4 | 110-0 | 217-1] 110-0] 20 0-11] 30 
» 11 | 110-0} 208-9| 110-0] 20 0-51| 36 
” 18 | 110-0] 200-9] 110-0] 20 0-83| 42 
” 295 | 110-0] 202-9| 110-0] 20 2-84] 34 

Sept. 1 | 110-0] 222-5] 110-0| 20 2-45| 30 
» 8 | 110-0] 217-7] 110-0] 20 2-81] 35 
” 15 | 110-0 | 220-4] 110-0} 20 2-47] 31 


» 22 | 110-0 | 207-2 | 110-0 | 19 11-60 54 


On Sept. 22 applications at £99 15s. 2d. for bills to be 
paid for on Monday, and at £99 15s.. for bills to be 
paid for on Tuesday of following week, were accepted in 
full. Applications at £99 15s. for bills to be paid for on 
Wednesday, Thursday, Friday and Saturday of following 
week were accepted as to about 54 per cent. of the amount 
applied for, and applications at higher prices in full. 
£110 millions of Treasury Bills are being offered on 
Sept. 29. For the week ending Sept. 30 the banks will be 
asked for Treasury deposits to the maximum amount of 
£40 million. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 2}% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTION 


(£ thousands) 
° 28% 
3% 3% ° 
= N.S.C. | Defence Savings oo si 
| Bonds Bonds 1952-54 
July 18 7,002 2,628 6,211 8,074 
» 25 7,691 2,450 10,143 9,727 
Aug. 1 6,974 2,185 4,729 6,593 
» 3,687 1,426 12,484 5,481 
» 15 5,801 1,670 2,368 10,841 
»» 22 5,315 1,404 2,272 4,689 
os af 5,229 1,339 3,628 3,332 
Sept. 5 5,421 1,419 4,260 6,587 
sso an 4,022 1,483 4,228 13,178 
» 19 4,552 1,442 5,621 4,809 
» 26 és on 4,214 4,094 
Totals . 
to date|1,226,172* | 755,237* |1,750,018f§| 713,938t§ 
* 252 weeks. t 195 weeks. ¢ 56 weeks. 


§ Including all Series. 


Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 
Sept. 26th amounted to a total value of £69,333,365. 
Up to Aug. 26th principal of Savings Certificates to 
the amount of £174,870,000 has been repaid. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 
remained at 168s. Od. per fine ounce throughout the 
week. In the London silver market prices per standard 
ounce have been 234d. for cash and for two months. 
The New York market price of fine silver remained 
at 442 cents per ounce throughout the week. Bombay 
bullion prices were as follows :— 


Gold Silver 
per per 
Fine Tola 100 Fine Tolas 
Rs. a. Rs. a. 
Sept. 22 vccivcccvess 62 4 119 6 
eye RSE ae 63 4 119° «8 
oD aniawannes 63 * 119 6 
pie MD eb iaras since wares 65 121 4 
a) Ss ors Siatecerapasere 65 121 4 


Market closed 
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SEPTEMBER 27, 1944 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
£ £ 
Notes Issued : Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
In Cireln. . . .1154,562,743 | Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- Securities ...1188,250,781 
partment.... 45,678,975 | Other Secs... . 721,120 
Silver Coin ... 12,999 
Amt. of Fid 
ISSUE 66 06-6:< 1200, 000,000 
Gold Coin and 
Bullion (at 
168s. per oz. 
ee, ere 241,718 


1200,241,718, 


1200,241, 718 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ 
Props.’ Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs. ... 229,172,764 





eons e6:-0:a-o.6 3,514,971 | Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.* 9,776,320 | Discounts & 
————_— Advances... 4,348,017 
Other Deps. : Securities.... 23,378,253 
Bankers ..... 221,489,656 — —- 
Other Accts... 55,284,579 27,726, 270 
—_——_—-—- | Notes........ 45, 678,975 
276,774,234 | Gold & Silver 
ee 2,040,516 
"304, 618,525 "304, 618,525 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ millions) 























| 1943 1944 
Sept. | Sept. | Sept. | Sept. 
29 | 13 20 27 
Issue Dept.: | | 
Notes in circulation. .... 986 «5/1150 *6)1150 -5}1154 -6 
Notes in banking depart- 
Wo wit ce pep oswes's 13-8} 49-6) 49:8) 45-7 
Government debt and 
SECUTIFIOS™ « < 65.0 cence 999 -3)1199 -3)1199 3/1199 -3 
Other securities........ 0-7 0:7 0:7 0:7 
SUVOF COR... 5 cccccns 0-0 0-0 0-0 0-0 
Gold, valued at s. per| 0-2) 0-2) 0-2) 0:2 
POM oo dbiccrntionnes 168 -00|168 -00|168 -00\168 -00 
Deposits : 
US aeteckcsasincenes 9-3} 13-2) 11:5) 9:8 
DOORS. vi vceceieoncews 173 -4) 170-4) 176-0) 221-5 
CNIS oo eccnoesawewcs 55-1] 61-6) 55-8} 55-3 
OI ow ccavio Neo Sin 8 ees otuia 237 -8) 245-2) 243-3) 286 -6 
Banking Dept. Secs. : 
Government..........- 7| 193-8} 192-1) 229-2 
Discounts, etc 9 «28 2°8 4-3 
CNN Sc cdiacctauneas 0} 15:2} 14-8) 23-4 
WONG aiiikins vcuse nesses 6} 211-8) 209-7) 256-9 
Banking depart. res. ..... 15-4) 51-4) 51-7) 47-7 
% % % % 
“* Propostion >: <.«sisiccine's 6-4] 20-97) 21-2} 16-6 
* Government debt is £11,015,100; capital 


£14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from £1,150 million 
to £1,200 million on August 2, 1944. 


PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 


£& thousands 





Week Aggregate 
Ended from Jan. 1 to 


Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. 
25, 23, 25, 23, 
1943 1944 1943 | 1944 











Working days :— 6 6 226 225 

Birmingham..... 1,426 1,236 | 86,935 | 66,573 
Bradford........ 1,296 1,033 | 72,946 | 67,899 
ISTIMEON wicis6-so0'es 584 611 | 24,919 | 24,551 
NIE oo alec avaier dae 361 522 | 22,065 | 22,643 
Eire aine ioe 702 736 | 42,421 | 43,500 
ee 587 725 | 31,739 | 30,593 
Liverpool ....... 4,538 4,542 | 170,994 | 193,161 
Manchester...... 2,783 2,565 | 373,480 | 125,415 
Newcastle....... 1,321 1,648 | 58,298 | 64,928 
Nottingham ..... 283 363 | 17,326 | 15,552 
Sheffield ........ 435 636 | 35,846 | 35,183 
Southampton.... 140 212 4,990 6,023 
WA Tews o+ i:0:5:2: 14,456 | 14,829 | 941,959 | 696,021 





Dublin®. ...,...:«-'.. 6,632 7,483 | 268,022 | 279,553 


* Sept. 18, 1943, and Sept. 16, 1944. 
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RETURNS 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE 


Million $’s 


OVERSEAS BANK 





12 U.S.F.R. Banks 
RESOURCES 

Gold certifs. on hand and 1943 
due from Treasury ..... 
Total reserves ........... 
Total cash reserves....... 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. 
Total loans and secs. 
Total resources .......... 


Sept. 


Sept. 
23, ’ 
1944 


333) 261 


LIABILITIES 
F.R. notes in cirn. 


Sept. 


1944 
19,915) 18,285) 18,246} 18,234 
20,379 18,999 . 18,975 
9,204) 16,030) 16,407) 16,540 
9,237| 16,145) 16,533) 16,722 
31,857] 36,897) 37,711) 38,022 


Sept. 
21, 
1944 


264 


ie heen 15,138] 19,865) 19,943) 20,001 


Excess mr. bank res. ..... 1, 890 800) L 000) 900 
Mr. bank res. dep......... 12,487) 13,221 13; 526) 13,445 
Govt. deposits ........... 549) 354 370} 699 
Total deposits ........... 14,697) 15,343) 15,661) 15,902 


Total liabilities .......... 


31,857) 36,897) 37,711) 38,022 


Reserve ratio ............ 68 -390|54 -0%/53 -3%|52 -9% 


BANK AND TREASURY 
RESOURCES 
Monetary gold stock...... 
Treasury & bank currency. 


LIABILITIES 
Money in circulation. ..... 
Treasury cash and dep. ... 


22,205) 20,906) 20,885) 20,885 
4,094) 4,114) 4,112) 4,114 


18,714) 23,432) 23,495) 23,558 
2,815) 2,734) 2,754) 3,089 





CENTRAL BANK OF IRELAND 


Million £’s 
Sept. | Sept. | Sept. | Sept. 
18, 2, 9, 16, 

ASSETS 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 
eae 2-65) 2-65) 2-65) 2-65 
British Govt. secs......... 20-25) 24-59) 24-59) 24-60 
Sterling balances ......... 1-65} 1-20) 1-39) 1-62 

LIABILITIES 


Notes in circulation. ...... 


24-83) 28-91) 29-13) 29-37 


BANK OF CANADA 
Million Can. $’s 











Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. 
25, 9, 16, 23, 
ASSETS 1943 1944 1944 1944 
+Reserve : Gold...... se oe she ine 
Other..... 41-3 31-98) 35-78) 37-32 
Securities ........... 1141-8 |1411 -09)1412 -35)1430 -45 


LIABILITIES 
Note circulation...... 
Deposits : Dom. Govt. 
Chartered banks ..... 


62-8 


789-5 | 950-65) 953-65} 954-06 
45-04) 66-40} 65-71 
303-4 | 404-65) 395 -60| 404-66 





+ Gold and foreign exchange transferred to Foreign 
Exchange Control Board against securities. 


NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 


Million £E 





July | May | Juen | July 
1, 


31, 31, 

1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 
6-24) 6-24) 6-24) 6-24 
81-26) 95-06) 97 -06/100 -06 
1-50} 1-50) 1-50 


DE Shausskbskeseesscee 
Brit. Govt. secs. ......... 
Egyptian Govt. secs. ..... 
PE kesseonsseossse>ee% 


Bills and advances ....... 
LIABILITIES 

Notes issued............. 

Deposits: Govt.......... 

Other deps. and accts. .... 


3°82} 4-95) 4-65) 4-65 
Investments..........-.- 102 -05)138 -19}138 -13)140 -52 


3°19) 2-20) 2-23) 1-83 


89 -00/102 -80)104 -80)106 -30 
43-68) 62-75) 63-82) 62-89 
72.-99)}103 -24)106 -71/110 -22 


RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 
Million £N.Z.’s 


Aug. | July | July | July 

2, 17, 24, 31, 

ASSETS 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 

Gold and stg. exch........ 29-18) 33-05) 33-52) 33. 

Advances to State........ 34-13) 42-02) 41-31) 41- 
Investments............. 10-31) 11-74) 11-74) 11-74 

LIABILITIES 

ee, eer 32-89] 37-40) 37-64) 37-69 
Demand liabs. : State..... a7 ta 11-45) 19-81) 10-75 
Banks and others......... -14) 37-04) 37-31) 37-52 
Reserve to sight liabs. .... 33. *3%|38 -5%/39 -1%/39 -1% 











THE ECONOMIST, September 30, 1944 
SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK 


Million £’s 
Aug. | July | July | Aug. 
6, 1, 28, 4, 

ASSETS 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 

Gold coin and bullion..... 74-16) 92-66) 92-18) 93-14 
Bills discounted.......... 12-95) 18-99) 21-11] 20-04 
Invest. and other assets...| 89-92} 88-05) 89-61) 89-03 

LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation....... 45-89) 51-51) 53-61) 53-93 
Deposits : Government ...| 5°19} 4-23) 3-69) 3-03 
Bankers’ ...... = +32/137 -74)140 -86}141 -35 

OEROEB.... 00000. 4-70} 7-41) 4 25) 5-74 

Reserve ratio............ 43 -1%146 -2%/46 -09%/45 -5% 


AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH 
BANK—Million A's 





Aug. | July Jay Aug. 
9, 

1943 | 1944 1944 1944 
37 -64) 49-29) 50-54) 50-54 
10-51) 15-42) 16-23) 17-14 
49 -51/118 -65}123 -18)119 -26 
211 -39|234 -16|237 -42)231 -92 
23-81) 29-45) 30-37) 31-29 


ASSETS 
Gold-and English ster... .. 
Other coin, bullion, etc.... 
Call money, London...... 
Secrts. and Treas. bills... . 
Discounts and advances... 


LIABILITIES 
Notes issued............. 144 -76/191 -99)194 -99)195 -49 
Deposits, etc..........+.-- 175 -94}197 -84/207 -33/199 -18 


RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
Million rupees 











Sept. | Aug. | Sept. | Sept. | Sept. 

17, 25, 1, 8, 15, 

ASSETS 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 
Gold coin & bullion} 444 4445 444 444, 444 
Rupee coin........ 145 153; 149 141) 141 
Balances abroad ... 997) 2 +4 2,587| 2,755) 2,837 
Sterling securities..| 6,418) 8 1283) 8,283' 8,313) 8,313 
Ind. Govt. rup. secs.| 734 578; 578 578| 578 
Investments....... | 77; #115) 115} 115) 6 

LIABILITIES 
Notes in cirn. : India} 7,604) 9,270) 9,283) 9, ons 9,382 
Burma | ss 

Deposits : Govt. . “270 1, 571 1, 574 1, 635) 1,759 
NR 680! 1,024' 1, ;008! 1, - 1,004 

Reserve ratio. ..... 88 -7% |92 -3%192 -3% 192 49/92 -4°, 





Sept. 12, Sept. 26, 
Toa 1944 
CEREALS AND MEAT 
GRAIN, etc. 
Wheat. s. d. s. d. 
No. 1 N.Mt. 496 Ib. f.o.b. St. J.... 50 8 50 8 
Eng. Gaz. av. per cwt. (e)........ 13 3 135 
Flour per 280 Ilb.— 

Straigh hts d/d London......... 3 38 3 
Barley Eng. Gaz., av. per cwt. (ec) 25 2 24 11 
Oats Oats - ~ 15 4 16 4 

Maize, Argentine, per Re he 10/0/0  10/0/0 
MEAT—Beef, per 8 Ib.— 
English long sides.............. { . : : . 

Imported hinds .............. 6 0 6 0 
Mutton, per 8 1b.—English......{ § 2 8 3 

Er 5 3 5 2 
Pork, English, per 8 Ib.......... 8 0 8 0 

BACON—(per cwt.)—Wilts, cutside 142 0 142 0 
HAMS—(per cwt.)—Green ........ 147 0 147 0 
OTHER FOODS 

BUTTER (per cwt.)— All Grades, 

DENN vse54%55068000s0000 151 4 151 4 
CHEESE (per cwt.)— 

Home Produced................ 99 2 99 2 

ee 99 2 99 2 
COCOA (per cwt.)— 

DT .oGnescheeessecnsvas 45 0 45 0 

eenete PP tihbsansoeeso =e ds 81 0 81 0 
E@QGS (per 120)—English .......... 14 9 149 
LARD (per cwt.)—Imported....... 64 0 64 0 
os (per cwt.)— 6 3 6 6 

ae 73 6 9° 

pac (per cwt.)— 

Centrifugals, 96°, prpt. shipm 

REM: SIAROOER. cocccvscecces me 
ReFingep Lonpon— 

Granulated, 2 cwt. bags......... 49 10 49 10 
Granulated, 2 cwt. bags, domestic 
‘ consumption..............06. > " . . 
West India Crystallised ......... { 50 10 50 10 
TOBACCO (per Ib.}— 
Indian stemmed and unstemmed : : : : 
Rhodesian, stemmed and un- 1 8 1 8 
PI Ss wees sensscesecesis 3 6 3 66 
TEXTILES 
GOTTON (per Ib.)— ‘ d. 
Raw, Mid-American ............ 12-75 12-75 

ip REE Ras vos se anencsen 15,05 15 -05 
Yarns, 36’s Ring Beams......... 24-08 24 -08 

gp | EID WUEEE oon ccsccce 23 -06 23 -06 

60’s Twist (Egyptian) . 33-00 33-00 
Cloth, per 100 yards— 
31 in. Printer, 64 x 64, s. d.* s. d. 
oo eee 43 3 43 3 
Cambric Shirting, 32} in. 
72 x -60, 24’s & 24’s. 58 5 58 


* Nominal. (a) + 7s. per ton net paper bags, jute sacks ch 
Including import duty and delivery charges. 


BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 





a 12, Sept. 26, 
44 1944 
TEXTILES—continued 
COTTON—continued . 
Cloth, Overall Cloth, 38} in. s. d. s. d. 
52 x 50, 22’s & 16’s.. 65 6 65 6 
Drill, 30 in., 80 x 46, 
BPS & BV. 2.000 cccccee 94 3 94 3 
FLAX (per ton)— £ s. £ s. 
ESVOMERD ZL. «no ccvccccccccsces Nom. Nom. 
PINE HEED. os 00 605490400600500 Nom. Nom. 
Tr ,, (Per ton) — Manilla, spot 
SHUSEOSESSSNADSSD ESE OSS” Nom. Nom. 
sure. (per ton)— 
Daisee 2/3 c. and f. Dundee ..... ye op 
s. d. 
Common 8 lb. cops. (per spindle). . 4 103 4 103 
103/40 Hessians, per yd. ........ 07-13 0 6-88 
8/40 Hessians, per yd. .......... 05°49 0 5-30. 
10/40 Calcutta Hessians, spot., 
Dundee, 100 yds............4. 516 51 6 
74/40 > ~ 40 0 40 6 
SISAL (per ton)—African, spot £ £ s. 
—No. 1 delivered.............. 38 (0 38 «(0 
WOOL (per Ib.)— d. d. 
Lincoln wethers, washed ........ 193 193 
Selected blackface, greasy ....... 14 14 
Australian scrd. fleece 70’s ...... 37 37 
Cape scrd. average snow white... 293 293 
N.Z. scrd. 2nd pieces, 50-56’s .... 24 24 
Tops— 
DERE 225 0bseeseeannssces 45 45 
56's super carded............. 39 39 
48's average carded... 31 31 
44’s prepared ............0005 293 292 
MINERALS 
COAL (per ton)— s. d. s. d. 
Welsh, best Admiralty.......... so. £? 
Durham, best gas, f.o.b. Tyne . - : = . 
IRON AND STEEL (per ton)— 
Pig, Cleveland No. 3, d/d........ 128 0 128 0 
Bars, Middlesbrough. p4bb a eeb ane 360 0 360 0 
Steel, rails, heavy .............. 290 6 290 6 
Tinpiates (home ic. 14 x 20).. 29 9 29 9 
NON-FERROUS METALS (per ton)— 
Copper (c)—Electrolytic ........ 62/0/0 (0/0 
Tin—Standard cash ............ + 300/0/0(p) 30 ) 
Lead (d)—Soft, foreign, cash ... 25/0) 
Spelter (d)—G.O.B., spot........ Pat o5/i8/0 
Aluminium, ingots and bars ..... aa je 
: " /0/ 90/0/0 
i, home avery ocecceces 195/0/0 195/0/0 
Antimony, English, 99% ....... 120/0/0 120/0/0 
Wolfram, Empire ..... per unit { a COO 
Platinum, refined ........ per oz. a. 9/0/0 
: 68/10/0 68/10/0 
Quicksilver ......... per 76 Ib 69/15/0 69/1510 
s. d. s. d. 
GOLD (per fine ounce) ............ 168 0 168 0 
“ee (per ounce)— 
CSSSSbREREnEESSSShASORENSS 111} 1113 


a 1s. 9d., credited 1s. 6d. on return. 
(e) Average for weeks ended Sept. 9 and Sept. 23. 


(6) Higher Pool 


Sept. 12, Sept. 26, 
1944 1944 


MISCELLANEOUS 
CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, d/d site, London area 
in paper bags or jute sacks 20 to ton—(a). 





s. d. s. d. 

6-ton loads and upwards per ton 51 0 51 0 
een 60/0/0 60/0/0 

2 ° 1; 

Acid, Oxalic, net......... per ton 65/0/0 65/0/0 

s. d. s. d. 

» Tartaric, English, less 5%. .Ib. 3 6 3 6 

Ammonia, Sulphate ..... perton 9/11/6 9/11/6 

Nitrate of Soda.......... per ton 15/5/0 15/5/0 

Potash, eee Swavewns per ton 18/15/0 18/15/0 

Soda Bicarb. ............ perton 11/0,0  11/0/0 

Soda Crystals FeSenn send per ton §/7/6 5/7/6 
“a (per ton)—S.D. Straits ; 

Dh es h ku 5spebesseas540nesene Nom. Nom. 
— >) . s. d. . é. 

Jet salt ustra an, 1 
Queensland........ 40/50 Ib, 90 7 0 7 

Cape, J’burg Ord. .............. 0 8 0 8 

Dry Capes, 18/20 Ib............. 0 104 0 103 

English & Welsh Market Hides— ‘ 

Best heavy ox and heifer........ : Ht 0 H 
LEATHER (per Ib.)— oa 

Sole Bends, 8/14 Ib. ............ ef ff 

Shoulders, Insole to Welting..... : . ; 

. 07 0 % 

is iakicacnesnnrsaineccia -- 2 

Dressing Hides...............4. . ” : 4 
PETROLEUM PRODUCTS (per gal.)— 

Motor Spirit, England & Wales.... 110 110 

(b) Kerosene, Burning Oil ....... 1 0% 1 0} 

Vaporising Oil ..... 11 i 

(b) Automotive gas oil, in bulk, 

ex road tank waggons....... wm 18 
Fuel oil, in bulk, England and 
Wales— 
PD. acvGnnnie see ceee 0 10} 0 10} 
DEE saventbonensqneesss 01g 011 
ROSIN (per ton)—American ....... a/0/0 4 50/0 
RUBBER (per Ib.)— 

St. ribbed smoked sheet......... 16 1 6 
SHELLAC (per ton)—TN Orange ..  205/0/0 205/0/0 
TALLOW (per ton)—London Town 43/10/0 43/10/0 
VEGETABLE OILS (per ton net)— 

EROBOEN, EAWsosccccscessecesces 62/0/0  62/0/0 

SL ER 6.0050 246450 0026008 85/0/0  —85/0/0 

Cotton-seed, crude 52/2/6 — 52/2/6 

Coconut, crude....... 49/0/0  49/0/0 

MUMS Gh orks nxcchnasss cosas 42,5/0  42/5/0 

Oil Cakes, Linseed, Indian, ex-mil 11/2/6 —11/2/6 

Oil Seeds, Linseed— 

ET ce nscxakcesasenunn 33/0/0% — 33/0/0 
SS ae Nom.  32/0/0 


ices in some zones. (c) Price is at buyer’s premises. 


(f) Price at which Ministry of Supply supplies consumers delivered works. 
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Company | 





' 
Year | Total 
| Profit 
























£ 
Breweries, &c. 
Guinness (Arthur), Son & Co........ June 30 | 1,564,969 
Longmorn-Glenlivet Distilleries ..... July 31 13,016 
South African Breweries ........... Mar. 31 | 1,432,601 
Coal, Iron and Steel 
Barrow Barnsley Main Collieries .... | June 30 87,424 
Manvers Main Collieries............ June 30 176,017 
New Monckton Collieries ........... June 30 17,703 
Pearson & Knowles Coal and Iron..‘| June 30 46,552 
Sheepbridge Coal and Iron ........ . | June 30 212,444 
Staveley Coal and Iron ............ June 30 | 1,029,437 
Stephenson, Clarke & Associated Cos. | Mar. 31 102,437 
Thorncliffe Coal Distillation ........ June 30 |Dr. 36,190 
Financial, Land, &c. 
Australian Estates Co. ............. Dec. 31 408,878 
Ceylon Estates Investment ......... Mar. 31 5,797. 
City of London Brewery & Inv. Trust | June 30 223,527 
Monument Property Trust ......... Mar. 31 144,019 
Selected Land and Property ........ Mar. 31 6,051 
MN Se Laden akan ses 04460063010 Feb. 29 19,243 
Trojan (Holdings) Limited ......... Aug. 14 14,308 
Trust and Mortgage of Iowa........ Feb. 29 10,881 
United Gas Industries ............. Mar. 31 166,004 


COMPANY RESULTS (September 6, 1944, to September 25, 






Preceding Year 


after Deb. | Distribu- 
































1,295,272 | 2,140,755 —— 1,290,903 
7 


on 
_ 
a 
















Addo ON CO, 2c ccsccceccecsccove Dec. 31 602,427 








Rubber 
Bernam-Perak Rubber Plantations .. | June 30 227 
Glen Bervie Rubber ............... Jan. 31 594 
Glen Muar Estates ....... July 31 810 













Hevea (Johore) Rubber June 30 482 
Kalidjeroek Rubber ............... Mar. 31 | 1,042 
Kepitigalla Rubber Estates......... Mar. 31 25,398 
Klabang Rubber ..........-....--- Dec. 31 1,306 
Mahawale Rubber and Tea......... Dec. 31 20,464 
Muar River Rubber .............-. Dec. 31 | 867 
Padang Jawa Rubber.............. Mar. 31 117 
Pelmadulla Rubber Co. ............ Dec. 31 72,518 
Prang Besar Rubber............... Mar. 31 950 
Singapore Para Rubber Estates ..... Mar. 31 1,090 
Way-Halim (Sumatra) Estates...... Mar. 31 | 134 






Shipping 
Furness, Withy & Co............--. April 30 949,718 
India General Steam Navigation.... | Dec. 31 386,684 






Shops and Stores 


Great Universal Stores............. 450,331 
May (Joseph) & Sons (Leeds) 41,233 
Norvic Shoe Co............6+ tahoe 230,917 
Owen & Robinson................. 11,194 














Tea 









Ankola Tea and Rubber ........... April 30 335 
Assam Company ........-.+.-e.eee- Dec. 31 177,305 
DOMMIPAT TOR . 2... ccs ccccccccees Dec. 31 37,648 
Bogawantalawa District Tea....... Mar. 31 114,072 
British Darjeeling Tea Co........... Dec. 31 12,283 
Hornsey Tea Estates .............. Mar. 31 6,092 
Longai Valley Tea.........-....-4. Dec. 31 14,929 
ee NS EEC Dec. 31 18,710 
re ere ee Dec. 31 35,570 
DOMAIN WAR 5.0.5 cee ce cecciaeecnis Dec. 31 14,278 
Zaloni Tea Estates ............--4. Dec. 31 6,836 





















ETI 


Textiles 
Calico Printers’ Association......... June 30 437,353 
Fulton (William) & Sons........... June 30 50,378 
Harben’s Limited ...............- *. | April 30 139,118 
_. Tramway and Omnibus 
Lisbon Electric Tramways.......... Dec. 31 205,946 
, Trusts 
Capital and National Trust......... July 31 52,832 
Palmerston Investment Trust....... June 30 6,520 
second Alliance Trust Co. .......... July 31 237,455 
second Scottish Western Investment | July 1 94,551 
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Other Companies | 


















































Anglo-Thai Corporation ............ Mar. 31 | 46,022 
Blakeborough (J.) & Sons.......... June 30 157,083 
Brightside Foundry and Engineering | June 30 127,303 
British Homophone Co. ............ Mar. 31 19,221 
Budgett (H. H. & G.).............. Feb. 28 | 92,127 
Cohen, Weenen & Co............0- June 30 | 65,857 
ae eee June 30 | 46,356 
EE ca ickcneesedscenss Mar. 31 | 116,571 
Cowburns & Scotts (Beverages)... .. Mar. 31 | 17,219 
Cramphorn Limited ............... May 31! 69,359 
Crosfield (Joseph) & Sons .......... Dec. 31 | 1,040,472 
Decca Record Co. ......-..eseeeees | Mar. 31 117,751 
ee ee May 31 | 142,188 
Initial Services Limited ............ June 30 | 336,423 
Mandleberg (J.) & Co. ............. June 30; 31,583 
Qualcast Limited...........:...20- | June 30; 140,995 
MN IE goo ie shocdsees ess | April30 | 32,790 
Sentinel Waggon Works............ | Mar. 31; = 87,631 
I oo ic aic\s.s.onsicoaiss os | Dec. 31 | 20,821 
Telephone Rentals ............+5.- | May 31 | 146,805 
Union Cold Storage Co. ............ Dec. 31 | 554,412 





United Indigo and Chemical........ | June 30 | 13,127 
Vaughan Brothers (Drop-Forgings).. | June 30, 41,977 
5 Walker I 6.6 .0)i-b.0:0 656 wise. -tce Mar. 31 | 35,577 

Wickman (A. C.) Limited .......... Dec. 31 | 211,992 
Wolseley Sheep Shearing Machine... | Dec. 31 | 18,949 






































Totals (£000's) : No. of Cos.| | 
“eptember 6 to September 25, 1944... | 86 \ 14,436 1,449 
January 1 to September 25, 1944... 1,631 | 328,588 | 25,383 








+1 +++4++4- 
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| 322,716 | 126,994 | 




















+ Free of Income Tax. 
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THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Boyal Charter 1353) 
CAPITAL (PAID UP) - &3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND = » £38,000,000 

Branehes and INDIA and the EAST 
APPILIATED BANK IN INDIA 


THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD., with 18 Branches & Sub-Ageneles 
Tee Bank offers a complete Banking Service and provides 

ee facilities for financing every description of trade with 
ec . 


Deposite for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 
are received at rates which may be ascertained on application. 
The bank aleo undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LOMBON, E.C.2 
West End Branoh:s 

GHARLES It STREET, HAYMARKET, 

Manchester Branch: 52, MOSLEY STREET 

New York Ageney: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


28, 6.W.1 





REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPARY LTB. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 





ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - £14,500,000 
ASSETS EXCEED - = = £88,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - - 8155,000,000 


(1943 Aooounts) 








THE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL 


CHADDOCK CHAIR OF ECONOMICS. 


The Council of the University of Liverpool invite applications 
for the Chaddock Chair of Economics. which is being established 
in addition to the Brunner Chair of Economic Science held by 
Professor G. C. Allen. 

Salary not less than £1,200 per annum. 

The University has power to grant leave of absence on the 
ground of work of national importance to a Professor who is 
unable to take up his duties upon appointment. 

Candidates who are overseas may apply by cablegram, giving 

* the names of three referees. 

The last date for the receipt of applications is Friday, 29th 
December, 1944. 

Further particulars can be obtained from the undersigned. 


STANLEY DUMBELL, Registrar. 
September, 1944. 





ALES MANAGEMENT. We wish to arrange a preliminary 

interview with a highly qualified and fully experienced man, 

capable of taking complete charge of our National distribution 
organisation, entailing the control of about 35 representatives. 


The product and service have a technical ‘‘ atmosphere,’’ and 
a man with an appreciation of Architectural principles, plus 
up-to-date management and marketing techniques, would be 
particularly suitable. The appointment could be made now, if 
National Service obligations permitted, or arranged for the early 
post-war period. 

High remuneration and excellent prospcts. 


Applications giving full personal and business particulars will 
receive careful and immediate consideration. Our staff have been 
notified of this advertisement.—Box 309, The Economist, Bretten- 
ham House, Lancaster Place, London. W.C. 2. 





CORPORATION OF GLASGOW 


DEPUTY MANAGER, MUNICIPAL TRANSPORT 
DEPARTMENT. 


Applications are invited for the: appointment of Deputy 
Manager, Municipal Transport Department. 

The salary for the appointment is £1,000 per annum, rising to 
£1,250 per annum by increments of £25 per annum. The war 
bonus on the commencing salary is at present £40 1ls., subject to 
modification. 


Applicants must not be over 45 years of age and must have 
had accountancy and administrative experience, not necessarily 
in a transport undertaking. The person appointed would be re- 
sponsible to the General Manager of the Municipal Transport 
Department for all the administrative, accountancy and statistical 
work of the Department, and would take over the duties pr®sently 
carried out by the Secretary and Treasurer. 

The appointment is subject to the provisions of the Corporation 
Superannuation scheme, which is a Local Act Scheme, and the 
successful candidate will require to pass a medical examintion. 

Applications, stating age and full particulars of qualifications 
and experience, together with copies of not more than three 
recent testimonials, must be received be me in an envelope endorsed 
“* Municipal Transport Department: Deputy Manager,’’ not later 
than 18th November, 1944. Persons at — serving in H.M. 
Forces or engaged on war duties are invited to make application 
for this appointment. 

WILLIAM KERR, Town Clerk. 

City Chambers, Glasgow, 15th September, 1944. 
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AGGREGATE ASSETS 
at 3lst March, 1944, 
£71,038,513 


NEW ZEALAND 


Incorporated with limited liability in New Zealand 


Represented at over 200 points 
in New Zealand and at Melbourne, 
Victoria; Sydney, New South Wales; 

Suva, Fiji; Apia, Samoa. 
Head Office: WELLINGTON, N.Z. 
H.R.H.Chalmers, General Manager. 


LONDON oFnies, 
1, Queen Victoria St. ECA 
John Forbes, Manager. 


RHODES-LIVINGSTONE INSTITUTE, LIVINGSTONE 
NORTHERN RHODESIA 


RESEARCH APPOINTMENTS. 


The Rhodes-Livingstone Institute invites applications for the 
following research posts in Northern Rhodesia and neighbouring 
territories: 

4 social anthropologists or sociologists 
1 economist. 


The general terms of service are: 

1. Salary: On Scales of £500-£700 in six years, or £450-700 in 
nine years according to experience. (Persons of very senior 
status may be appointed at higher initial salaries.) 

2. Period of Appointment: Initial appointments will be for 3 


to 34 years, wth a strong possibility of extension for a further 
3 years. 


3. Probation: Experienced research workers will not have a 
probationary period. Inexperienced workers straight from a 
university will be confirmed in their appointments after 18 
months’ service; should an officer not be confirmed he will be re- 
— to repay his passage outward and pay his own passage 

ome. 

4. Additional Provisions: 

(a) Free quarters; 

(b) Free medical services on the same terms and conditions 
as Northern Rhodesia Government servants; 

(c) Free first-class passages to and from Livingstone; 

(d) Annual local leave, in addition to leave at the expiry of 
the contract, the latter to amount to 5 days for each 
month of completed service; 

(e) The Institute will contribute £70 per annum towards insur- 
ance and endowments taken out by officers, while they 
are in its employ; 

(f) The Board of Trustees will grant sick leave on full pay, 
for a period not exceeding 12 months, to its officers who 
fall ill during the course of their duties or due to the 
tropical climate and in addition the Board will cover 
each officer with a £10 yearly accident-illness insurance, 
which will be taken out in the name of the Board; any 
payments under this insurance will be allotted as the 
Board thinks fit. 


Applicants are asked to state their age, place of birth, 
general training, research experience, and to give a list of their 
publications: they should submit as many testimonials, or names 
of references as they can; and should send a medical certificate 
stating that they are fit to do field-research in tropical areas. 

Men and’ women will be considered on equal terms; married 
couples, both of whom are research workers. wil] count as two 
officers if appointed as such. Men and women serving in the 
national forces are asked to submit their applications, and 
allowance will be made for the fact that it may be some time 
before they can take up their posts. However, where possible, 
applicants are asked to state when they would be free to come 
to Livingstone, if arrangements can be made for them to travel. 


To: The Director,, 
Rhodes-Livingstone Institute, : 
P.O. Box 195, LIVINGSTONE, Northern Rhodesia. 





INTERNATIONAL STUDENT SERVICE 


The British I.S.S. Committee invites applications for the post 
of Director, at a salary of approximately £700 per annum, for a 
minimum period of two vears. Duties will include the organisa- 
tion of a National Appeal for world student relief, together with 
educational work in the Universities. Applicants should forward 
five copies of their applications, accompanied by recent testi- 
monials or references by October 14th to The Secretary, Inter- 
national Student Service, 11d, Regent Street, London, S.W. 1. 





PERSONAL 


WORTH WRITING FOR! T.T.T. Magnums— 
the Cigarette for the sensitive palate. Obtainable 
from WHITMORE & BAYLEY, 92, Wigmore 
° Street, W.1. Established 1823. 100, 13/4; 500, 
65/6 ; 1,000; 130/-. Postfree. Sample flat 50 for 6/8. 





Printed in Great Britain by St. CLemENTS Press, Ltp., Portugal St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Published weekly by THE Economist Newspaper, LTtD., 
at Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C.2—Saturday, September 30, 1944. 
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